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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


The LIGHT BEYOND the 


By HOPE LAWRENCE 
Author of “‘A Letter of Hope,” etc. 


An uplifting book, addressed 
who suffer. Its message is one 
sympathy of the fellow-suffering. 


Small lémo. 50 cents net ; by mail, 55 cents 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
By 
HUGO MUNSTERBERG 
M.D., Px.D., LL.D. 


This book is, according to 
the August Bookman, the best 
selling non-fiction book in the 
United States. It1sa masterly 
discussionofthe Psychological 
Basis of Psychotherapy, Its 
Methods, Results and Place 
in Civilization. 


8vo. $2.00 net 
By mail, $2.20 


The LIFE of MIRABEAU 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE 


A masterly portrait, by the author of ‘* The Life 
of Voltaire,” of onte of the most masterly figures in 
history, ‘‘so dominant and so striking, so grand 


and so pitiably human, so greatly 
greatly fallen.” 


8vo. £3.00 net; by mail, $3.20 


BOOKS THAT LIVE 
OTHER DAYS 
By WILLIAM WINTER 
His memories of the stage. 
£7.00 met ; by matl, $3.25 


OLD FRIENDS 
By WILLIAM WINTER 
His literary recollections. 
£3.00 met ; by matl, $3.25 


AMERICA and the FAR 
EASTERN QUESTION 
By THOMAS F. MILLARD 
Third Edition 


‘“*A remarkable production.””— 
Outlook. 


$4.00 net ; by mail, $4.40 


The LIVING WORD 
By ELWOOD WORCESTER,D.D. 
$1.50 met ; by mail, $1.65 


NERVOUSNESS 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M. D. 
50 cents net ; by mail, SS cents. 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 
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BOOKS OF STANDARD WORTH 


SHADOWS The MAKING 


By SAMUE 


Co-Author o 


frankly to those 


of comfort in the English Bible, sh 





MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


of the ENGLISH BIBLE 
L McCOMB, M.A., D.D. 
f *‘Religion and Medicine’’ 


A rapid and brilliant review of the history of the 


owing it to be the most catholic 


creation in all literature. 


12mo. 


PARENTHOOD 
and RACE GULTURE 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of ‘‘Worry,’’ ‘‘Heredity,’’ etc, 


HE first complete, authoritative 

work upon race culture or eugenics. 
It is a book sure to attract the widest 
attention and discussion, The principles 
of what the author calls negative 
eugenics and the discouragement of 
parenthood by the insane, inebriate 
and feeble-minded are carefully con- 


sidered. 8vo. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.75 


$1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10 


TUBERCULOSIS 
A Preventable and 
Curable Disease 


By 
S. ADOLPHUS KNOPF 
M.D. 

A wonderful book detailing 
the modern successful meth- 
ods employed in the solution 
of this vast problem. The 
author is a world-known 
authority. 


114 Illustrations. 8vo0. $2.00 net 
By mail, $5.00 


LIFE of ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


15,000 sold 


Lincoln was. ‘ 
a portrait that no 
m 


raised and yet so 


Two 


WOR1H-WHILE NOVELS 


ARMINEL of the WEST 
By JOHN TREVENA 


“A novel that will bring him 
fame.”—London Observer. 


Second Edition. $1.50 
ARAMINTA 
By J. C. SNAITH 


“Nota flawto mar its delicate 
perfectness."’"—Bosion Advertiser. 


Fifth Printing. 12mo. $1.50 
The PLOTTING 
of FRANCES WARE 
By JAMES LOCKE 


A pewerful novel of interna- 
tional interest. 


12mo. $1.50 
The BLACK FLIER 
By EDITH MACVANE 


An unusually brilliant novel. 
12mo. $1.50 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


. Sells better every year 


“A portrait that helps us to understand better 
than ever beforethe manner of man that Abraham 


- Miss Tarbell’s work presents 
student of history can afford to 


."—Brooklyn Eagle. 


volumes, boxed, $5.00 


BOOKS BY MISS TARBELL 


FATHER ABRAHAM 
The new “ He Knew Lincoln" 
story. Exquisitely illustrated in 
colors. 
50 cents ; by mail, 55 cents 


HE KNEW LINCOLN 
“A classic of Lincolniana.’’— 
New York Times. 
Fourth large edition. Iliustrated 
in colors. 50 cents 


NAPOLEON: With a 
Sketch of Josephine 


“The most readable and au- 
thentic of all Lincoln biogra- 
phies."”—Pittsburg Gazette. 

Sixth Edition. $2.50 


MADAME ROLAND 
An intimate biographical study 
of great value. 
i2mo. $1.50 


The HISTORY of the 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
“Among the few at histori- 
cal undertakings of America.”— 
Outlook. 
Two volumes. $5.00 


NEW YORK 
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FICTION FOR EVERY READER 


Happy Hawkins Ready August 28 


By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 

’ Profusely illustrated by HOWARD GILES. $1.50 
Destined to be the most successful novel of the open West since ‘‘ The Virginian.”’ Full of 
action, romance and the interplay of hot human passions, it is packed besides with the shrewd, 
quotable philosophy of the cowboy and a spontaneous and peculiar quality of fun which marks 
the author not only as a great story-teller, but also as one of the most distinguished of American 


humorists. 


Trespass By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY Ready September 18 


Author of ‘‘ Folly Corner,’’ “‘ Rachel Lorian,”’ etc. $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents 


The ripe work of a woman who stands in the front rank of modern English novelists. A 
vivid handling of ‘‘ the eternal triangle.'" From the first page the reader realizes that he is in the 
hands of an author of notable power. The development of the story is unexpected, and it glows 
with the dramatic fire of a true masterpiece. It is a book which in power and largeness of theme 
suggests and sustains comparison with the earlier masters of English fiction. ‘‘A wonderfully 
able book,"’ says the Liverpool Courier. ‘* The book is full of good things,"’ says the London 
Daily News. ‘‘ Each page is a mine of witty sayings. Every sentence bears the impress of 
individual and imaginative thought."’ 


_ The Rule of Three Now Selling 
By ALMA MARTIN ESTABROOK 
A Story of Pike’s Peak 
Illustrated by GEORGE BREHM. $1.25 


Every one who knows Colorado and every one who enjoys a clever story, cleverly told, will 
want this delightful book. It is filled with the clean uplift of the Colorado air and the life and 
sparkle of the Colorado sunshine. ‘‘ New and refreshing, full of delightful complications 
and charming dialogue.'’—Los Angeles Times. 


Waylaid by Wireless . Now Selling 


A Suspicion, a Warning, a Sporting Proposition, and a Transatlantic Pursuit 


By EDWIN BALMER 
Author of ‘‘ Via Wireless"’ 
Illustrated by EDMUND FREDERICK. $1.50 


You will read it with delight because of its travel features—the scene is England and on 
board ship— with animation because of its well-bred, delectable humor; with amazement because 
of its immensely clever, puzzling plot. ‘‘ Full of the flash and dash of a wireless instrument in 


operation, the story is intensely modern.''—/Pittsburgh Post. TI 


The Web of the Golden Spider Now Selling 
By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


Author of “‘ Joan of the Alley "’ variet 
Illustrated by FISHER and RELYEA. $1.50 helps 
’ 


The best adventure story of the year. ‘‘ Very stirring and absorbing reading, remarkably 
well told.""—New York Sun. 


The Letters of Jennie Allen Now Selling 


By GRACE DONWORTH 

Illustrated by F. R. GRUGER. $1.50 
This book, by a really great new American humorist, is now in its second season and 
promises to be a ‘‘ hardy perennial,’’ so sweet, so wise, so funny is it. It is an admirable book 
to read aloud. Says the New York Times: ‘‘Jennie Allen has come to take the place once 
occupied by Samantha and Mrs. Wiggs. Jennie Allen is the best ever!"’ ‘‘ Written by a 


woman right out of her heart of hearts,"’ says MARK TWAIN. love st 


Perthe SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY "iter 
cerephiee PUBLISHERS — =: : BOSTON p,.antt. 


Biographies 
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GIOIGIG)|_ 200K ADVERTISEMENTS |GIOIGGS 
“The Best Summer Fiction 


The White Mice 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Third Printing. Illustrated. $1.50 


“A tale of swift, breathless interest, a rattling good story, the 
best thing Mr. Davis has done in years.” — Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 


The Chippendales 


By ROBERT GRANT 


Third Printing. $1.50 


“In Priscilla Avery the author has given us one of the finest studies of character 
development to be found in American fiction.” — 7he Dial. 


In the Wake of the 


Green Banner 
By EUGENE PAUL METOUR 


Illustrated. $1.50 
“It towers above the better class of adventure stories of the 


day because of its fresh interest, its vivid local color, and its con- 
vincing studies of character.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


TRUE TILDA By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


The pathos, the unexpectedness and the fun of the adventures of Tilda, and the 
variety of delightfully eccentric and entirely human people whom she unconsciously 
helps, make one of the most refreshing and companionable of stories. It is one of the 
pleasantest and most charming stories that has appeared for years. 

Ready September 7th 


OP EN COUN TRY A Comedy with a Sting 
By MAURICE HEWLETT $1.50 


A great romance of the out of doors in England at this very day, and an exquisite 
love story. Lenhouse, the pleasantest and most original of lovers, who made “ Halfway 
House”’ so popular, is the hero of this new novel. Ready September 7 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Crowell’s Latest Books 


INTO THE NIGHT 


By FRANCES NIMMO GREENE 
Illustrated in Color by C. F. NEAGLE. $1.20 net. (Postage, 12 cents.) 


A powerful story of New Orleans life and the Mafia. To the charm of an old Southern setting 
is added a mystery which excites and baffles the reader until the final chapter. 


MENTAL MEDICINE 


By OLIVER HUCKEL 
With Introduction by Dr. L. F. BARKER, of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. $1.00 net. (Postage, 10 cents.) 


A series of fresh, vigorous researches into the realm of healing without the use of drugs. Based 
on popular conferences under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. of the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 


CHRISTIANITY: Its Nature and Its Truth 


By ARTHUR S. PEAKE. $1.25 net. (Postage, 12 cents.) 


A remarkably clear exposition of the fundamental truths of Christianity, addressed to the 
layman and devoid of theological subtleties. 


THE LITERARY MAN’S BIBLE 


By W. L. COURTNEY. $1.25 net. (Postage, 12 cents.) 


The author here views the Bible, not as a religious volume, but simply as a great storehouse or 
library of books and documents of varying importance. He selects the finest examples of history, 
poetry, fiction, etc., and prefaces each by a word as to date and authorship. This valuable book 
has passed through four editions in England. 


Juvenile Books 


IN NATURE’S SCHOOL 


By LILIAN GASK 
Illustrated by DOROTHY HARDY. 8vo, $1.50. 


The wong He a bey who lived for a whole year with the birds and beasts in their native haunts, 
talking their language and learning the secrets of the wild. An attractive, informing book, teaching 
aatural history by the direct method. 


STORIES OF NORSE HEROES 


By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. Illustrated, 8vo, $1.50. 


These stirring old tales, ‘‘ told by the Northmen’”’ in their Eddas and Sagas, are well worth the 
retelling to children to-day—as the author shows. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. . NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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SHOVENES| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE BIG THREE 


It Fairly Sparkles! 
The Woman in 
Question 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY UNDERWOOD 


** A book which will arouse as much discussion 
as Eugene Walter’s play, * The Easiest Way.’’’ 
—St. Louis Times. 


‘*Mrs. Dejeans has done a finer bit of psychol- 
ogy than the author has done in ‘The Inner 
Shrine.’ The book is more dramatic.’’ 

—Los Angles Times. 


“Worthy of Poe’’ 
Love's 
Privilege 


By STELLA M. DURING 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


The Prize Mystery Story 


‘Alive with bristling incident and has mystery, 
romance, love, and beauty in bewildering pro- 
fusion,’’ —Philadelphia Record. 


‘‘A clean and fascinating story, abounding in 
color, told with plenty of dash, catching the in- 
terest of the reader immediately and holding it to 
the very last line of the last chapter.”’ 

—Charleston News and Courier. 


The Big Problem of the 
American Girl 


The Winning 
Chance 


By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 
COLORED FRONTISPIECE 


**It will become one of the best sellers of the 
season. It deserves everything commendatory 
which can be written about it.’’ 

— Rochester Union and Advertiser. 


‘*A thrilling, baffling mystery right up to the 
last chapter.’’ —Detrot News. 
‘*Not in a long time has there been a better 


conceived or more skillfully executed puzzle 
plot.”’ —New York Globe. 


Publishers J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Pohitedeiphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Messrs. D. Appleton & Company beg leave to announce the 
publication on August 27 of Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


The appearance of a new work by this distinguished 
author is an important event in contemporary literature. 


A novel by Hali Caine appears in from six to ten different 
languages on the same day throughout the world. No other 
living or dead writer of fiction has had such a record. 


Something over 500,000 copies of each of his books are 
demanded by the reading public. No writer of fiction since 
Charites Dickens has had such an audience. 


His ‘‘ The Manxman,’’ “‘The Eternal City,’’ “‘ The Chris- 
tian,’’ “‘ The Bondman,’’ have ail taken their place in literature 
and laid their impress upon the times. 


Now comes THE WHITE PROPHET. It is, first of all, a 
vivid, vital love story. Itis, further, a story of religious fer- 
vor, which, though laidin the Egypt of to-day, reproduces the 
religious exaltation of the beginning of the Christian era. 
The British Consul-general might well be Pontius Pilate. The 
white-robed Arab Mahdi might well be another Christ. The 
hero, a descendant of New England, might well be any man 
torn between his training to respect what his brain tells him 
is law, and his instinct to follow what his soul teils him is 
right. When these elemental emotions are combined into a 
love story that is as deep as it is strong, you have such a book 
as only Hall Caine, after four years of tireless labor, can 


produce. 


The novel, consisting of upwards of 600 closely printed 
pages, is illustrated by Caton Woodville, and may be secured 
from any bookseller, or from the publishers in New York. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


READ THEM WHILE THEY’RE NEW 


A Novel of Vital Interest to American Women 


THE TITLE MARKET 
By EMILY POST 
It answers the question, Are titled marriages happy for American girls ? 


more truthfully, more sanely, with a more intimate knowledge of the 
matter, than any novel that has as yet been written. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


TRUXTON KING THE ISLAND 
A STORY OF GRAUSTARK | 5-e REGENERATION 


mY 
GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
The 672,000 people who have purchased 


copies of ‘‘ Graustark’’ will be interested 
to know that this is a ‘‘ Graustark’’ story, 
and a mighty good one. 

Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 


Cloth, $1.50 


Diamonds Cut 


Where Snow is 


Once in a thousand novels someone thinks 
of a really unique and original plot. This is 
that thousandth novel. 

Illustrated by the Kinneys. 


Cloth, $1.50 


The City 


Paste 
By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle 
A brilliant and wholly 
charming comedy 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


The Man 
in the Corner 


By Baroness Orezy 


Readers of detective stories 
will want this book 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


of Beautiful 
Nonsense 
By E. Temple Thurston 


An idyllic 
love story 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 Cloth, $1.50 


Sovereign 
By Rudolph Stratz 


A powerful story of the 
Alpine glaciers 


The Faith 
of His Fathers 


By A. E. Jacomb 


The Paladin 


By Horace A. Vachell 


P The story of a strange 
Has been ranked with ~ 
“Robert Elsmere "’ love affair 


Cloth, $1.50 Cloth, $1.50 


ALL READY IN SEPTEMBER 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine {> THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 


of Literature and Life 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA’ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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CHEE Cae>| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _| 


a : Shelves Full? ? 


The season is on the wane, but there are plenty of g»d things left to 
can and preserve. Peaches, Pears, Plums, Grapes, Tomiioes—these are 
perhaps the best of the season's gifts, and you can have them in 
abundance. Do them now. Don’t wait. Mrs. Rorer's book 


Canning and Preserving 


will show you how to do the work and never make a mistake. It gives 
all instructions for canning, preserving, making jellies, jams, marmalades, 
fruit butters, syrups, etc. You cannot possibly fail in your work if you 
follow Mrs. Rorer’s directions implicitly. 


Bound in cloth, only 50 cents 


Dont guess—go by Mrs. Rorer 
Mrs. Rorer’s latest, newest book 


Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes 


should be in every household. Why? So that everyone may know truly 
about the many kinds of vegetables, their properties and uses, and how 
to cook and serve them; and then to know how to prepare palatable 
meals without the use of meats. This book is wonderful, treating the 
two matters in a manner to commend it to every housewife. Full of 
splendid recipes, original with the author, and every one absolutely sure 
if directions are followed. 
Bound in cloth, price $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
To be had at bookstores and department stores, or write the publishers 


ARNOLD’ AND COMPANY, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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GEFHEHG)|_ BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\@RCHOD 


A New Shaker Story by 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol'’ and the ‘‘ Rebecca’’ books 


Susanna and Sue 


Four full-page illustrations a Twelve text pictures 
in color by yy = by N. C. Wyeth 
Alice d are in pen 
Barber y = a and 
Stephens j ar 


Marginal J Cr. 8vo. 
decorations XN Gilt top 
and cover design : $1.50 net 
by T. B. Hapgood fa Postage, 15 cents 


The keynote of Mrs. Wiggin’s great success lies in the genuine, 
simple appeal to the heart which, in varying degrees, each of her 
stories possesses. 

“Susanna and Sue” has this quality in full measure and will be 
reckoned among the author’s best work. 

The story tells of the estrangement between husband and wife, 
and the retirement of mother and child in a little Shaker com- 
munity. 

The climax comes with a realization of what true love signifies, 
and is largely brought about by the sweet and tender little girl who 
will take her place beside Rebecca as one of Mrs. Wiggin’s most 
lovable fiction children. 


Ready October 9th 


| BOSTON - HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. NEw YorK 


When writiig to advertisers, please mention The’ Book News Monttily. 
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SOME STANDARD BOOKS 
AT LITTLE PRICES 


An Opportunity for Book Lovers to Add to Their Library Some 
Excellent Books at Little Cost 


Charles Dickens’ Works. With 160 illustrations by Barnard, Cruikshank and others. 
15 vols. Printed from clear type on excellent paper. Bound in half leather; top 
edge gilt. Publication Price, $29.50. Our Price, $11.00. 


William Shakespeare. The Larger Temple Shakespeare. Edited by Israel Gollancz. 
With Preface, Glossary and Notes to each play, elucidated with numerous antiquar- 
ian and topographical illustrations from old prints, etc.. With many plates from 
portraits, reproduced in photogravure, color, etc. Edition de Luxe. Printed in red 
and black. 12 vols. Publication Price—Buckram, $42.00.Our Price, $21.00. Half 
morocco—Publication Price, $78.00. Our Price, $40.00. Half calf, Our Price, $37.50. 


“Both compiler and publisher have done their work well, and the completed edition is at 
once popular and scholarly—a rare and happy combination which it is a pleasure to 
commend,”—Chicago Tribune. 

“The most fastidious taste will be satisfied by an edition, so refined without, so super- 
fine within.”—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


George Eliot’s Works. The Novels, Poems, Essays, and the Life by George Willis 

ooke. Printed from large type, on fine laid deckle edge paper, and illustrated with 

60 full-page engravings from original designs by Frederick Dielman, F. S. Church, 

William Unger, Will H. Low, and others. 12 vols. Neatly bound in silk-ribbed 
cloth, gilt top. Publication Price, $15.00. Our Price, $7.00. 


A History of English Literature from the time of William Caxton, 1422, to Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, 1837, by W. Robertson Nicoll and Thomas Seccombe, with 40 
full-page illustrations of noted authors. 3 vols, 8vo. Publication Price, $6.00. Our 
Price, $1.75. This historical survey of English Literature has been prepared for the 
general public. Some attempt has been made at classification, Scientific, Asthetic 
and Moral, and much importance has been attached to the biographical element 
which sets forth the environment and personality of authors. In short, a sincere 
attempt has been made to convey within moderate limits and with as much fulness 
and accuracy as possible a History of English Literature that is easy to read 
and understand, and at the same time a valuable book of reference. 


Hugo, Victor. Works. Sterling Edition. Printed from large, clear type, and contain- 
ing 50 etchings, photogravure and wood-cut illustrations. 10 vols. Large 12mo. 
Top edge gilt. Publication Price, $10.00. Our Price, $5.00. Comprising Vols, I-III., 
Les Misérables—Hans of Iceland; IV., Ninety-three—Bug Jargal—Claude Gueux; 
V., The Man Who Laughs; VI., The Toilers of the Sea; VII., Notre Dame de Paris; 
VIII., Poems—History of the Crime; IX, and X., Dramas. 


Famous Composers and Their Music. Edited by Theodore Thomas, John Knowles 

Paine and Karl Klauser. Printed on extra quality paper, from clear type; size 8% 

x 11 inches. 16 volumes. Cloth binding, top edge gilt. Publication Price, $35.00. Our 

Price, $13.50. Its Aim and Scope: A history of music; a series of complete personal 

biographies (accompanied by very many portraits and illustrations) of all the famous 
composers; papers dealing with the characteristics of each composer; about five hun- Aside f 
dred pages of the best music of these great composers, including both instrumental elie 

and vocal selections. One of the strongest as well as one of the most unique 
illustrative features is the wealth of full-page colored plates of historical musical OH! 
instruments, each reproduced in its proper colors. “F 
taneo 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Revell’s L I 
evells Latest Issues 


Personal Reminiscences of an Illustrious Life 


From My Youth U 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Perhaps the most fascinating work to which 
Mrs. Sangster has ever devoted her pen is found 
in these vivid recollections of her useful life, 
from birth up to the present time. The pub- 
lishers have supplemented the author's work by 
presenting a gift volume which from a mechani- 


cal standpoint-represents the very latest conceits of the book-maker’sart. J/lus., cloth, net, $1.50. 


Continuing the Story of ‘‘ The Bishop’s Shadow ’”’ 


THE BIG BROTHER OF SABIN ST. i. T. THURSTON 


In the conclusion to‘‘The Bishop's Shadow’’ Mrs. Thurston hinted at a work which Theodore 
would undertake in the future. This new story takes up this work. All who have read ‘‘ The 
Bishop's Shadow,”’ as well as many who have not yet enjoyed this classic among boys’ stories, will 
enjoy this latest work from Mrs, Thurston's pen. //lustrated, net, $1.00. 

A Girl Graduate's 
INTRODUCING CORINNA Story WINIFRED KIRKLAND 

Miss Kirkland's ‘‘ Polly Pat's Parish'’ called forth an almost universal prediction that she would 
not be allowed to rest long upon her first laurels. In this piquant story of Corinna is quickly 
recognized the truth of the prophecy. No one but Miss Kirkland could have created such a 
fascinating character, and Corinna's ‘‘innovations’’ captivate her readere as they conquered alike 
trustee, assistant principal, and even the most “‘ difficult "’ of her girls. ///ustrated, cloth, net, $1.00. 


By RUTH LITTLE MASON 
THE TRAILERS “Straight from the Shoulder”’ Talks 


**A good story all through, and it is one of 
the comparatively good stories of these days 
which is really well written. There is a con- 
tinuous bubbling of good fun in a series of hap- 
pily described situations.’’"—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Cloth, net, $1.20. 


By J. J. BELL 


WHITHER THOU GOEST 


“* Mr. Bell sees below the surface of things and 


THE CROWN OF 
INDIVIDUALITY 


WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


The author of ‘‘ Self Control—Its King- 
ship and Majesty’’ has attracted thousands by 
his invigorating essays on what a man may 
make for himself out of life. Approaching his 
subject from a characteristic viewpoint, z#d7- 


viduality, he follows the clue through many 
situations which every one must face in life. 
Printed in two colors. Cloth, net, $1.00. 


treats with _— humor and kindly philosophy 
the affairs of everyday life. Wéill not fail to add 
to his reputation.'"—MWinneapolis Tribune. 
Cloth, net, $1.20. 


A New Classic Among Bible Stories for Children 


TELL ME A TRUE STORY MARY STEWART 


Introduction by A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 

A new volume of '‘‘ Bible Stories for the Children's Hour’’ which comes at once into deserved 
popularity. Henry van Dyke says: ‘‘ Brings the meaning of Christianity to the children's level.’’ 
Patterson DuBois says: ‘‘At the top of all the Bible story books for children."’ Dr. R. Richards 
says : ‘‘ These stories have lived through a thorough testing.’’ /élustrated, cloth, net, $1.25. 


JUST BOYS Jangles from the Choir Room MARY B. WOOD 


Any one who has had to do with choir boys will here recognize many familiar types. It is 
absolutely genuine, full of the pranks and exasperating exploits im which the choir boy delights. 
Aside from its fun are found many hints for the tactful management of boys. ///ustrated, net, 75c. 


OH! GHRISTINA! 


‘* Filled with exercises in pure humor. 


By J. J. BELL, Author of ‘WEE MacGREEGOR"’ 
It is not a bit acrobatic, but is legitimate and spon- 
taneous. Christina is a little Scotch girl, and her dialect is very true to nature and very funny."’ 
—Charles Battell Loomis. Tilustrated, net, 60c. 
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Lavishly Illustrated Bicentenary Edition 
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haunts in London and elsewhere. 


Two Volumes, Small Quarto, 1240 Pages 
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ANTONY AND HER 
AND SHORT STORIES 


SIMMIE’ 
It seemed 


That every shot did damage of some sort, 

From the slight flesh wound, to the one that pierced 
The vital organs and barely stayed 

Its mortal effect until the victim 

Conveyed to some comrade a message 

To loved ones at home. 


A book of verses by a new author, who 
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THE MASK a | art ‘of the Theatre. 


Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and illustrated by 
wood engravings, lithographs and (to subscribers) etchings. 
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edition comtains Etchings and other prints signed by the 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOUR DOLLARS, POST FREE 


THE MASK, 2 Lang’arno Acciaiuoli, Florence, Italy 

To be obtained in America from G. Wolfe Plank, 1126 Walnut 
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shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 
on the techniques of poetry. 
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AN INDEX TO 


Sources of Information on all 
Subjects of General Interest 


q The things you want to know for that 
next debate, or composition, or address, 
or examination, or conference—or what- 
ever it may be—can all be found through 
this wonderful compendium of informa- 
tion on all subjects of general interest. 


Do not fail to 
read the adver- 
tisements on 


pages 17 and 18. 


COMPILED BY HENRY JACOBS 


q This book, now ready for delivery, is 
designed to make accessible all the mate- 
rial op any particular subject of investiga- 
tion or study. Indispensable to writers, 
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professional men. 
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A Child’s Guide to American History 
By HENRY W. ELSON ; 

350 Pages. l2mo. 16 Illustrations. 

The author of Elson's ‘‘ History of the United States’ 
contributes a volume of much importance to the ‘‘ Child's 
Guide"’ Series. This carefully prepared work provides a man- 
ual which will come to be recognized as an invaluable aid to the 
youthful students of American History. No movement of 
importance is ignored, though necessarily the treatment is along 
broad lines. The resulting volume is one of interest and 


importance. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
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A Child’s Guide to Mythology 
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The TWO MOST ENTERTAINING NOVELS of the SEASON 


SECOND PRINTING 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF 
QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER 


MASONW’S CORNER FOLKS 
By CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN 
Author of ‘‘ Quincy Adams Sawyer ’”’ 


“It goes all the time from start to finish, 
without a dull page or line.””—Boston Globe. 


FOURTH PRINTING 


A GENTLEMAN OF QUALITY 
By 


FREDERIC VAN RENSSELAER DEY 


A mystery story, full of ‘‘ thrills.’’ 

** The book simply absorbs all your faculties, 
and keeps you up till all sorts of unseemly 
hours, solving the mystery of its hero.’’ 

—Philadelphia Item. 


Each, Illustrated, $1.50 


STILL IN THE LEAD 


THE “ IRRESISTIBLE ”’ 


TWELFTH PRINTING 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 
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Each, Illustrated, $1.50 
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The Searchers 


By STEPHEN K. SZYMANOWSKI 


An original and highly entertaining as well as 
instructive novel. While the simple narrative may 
attract the attention of the general reader, the 
timely refiections upon the deeper problems of life 
are bound to interest a thinker. 


‘**The Searchers’ is the most unusual bcok of 
realistic local flavor. . . . There are hints of 
occultism and almost of fatalism in the dramatic 
unfolding of the plot, and its unusualness will tickle 
the jadea appetite of the reader of the latest.” 

—The Evening News, Los Angeles 


“This is a novel with a merger anda ey eee 
Having for its primary object a clear and lucid 
argument on the scientific law of evolution, it is 
also interwoven with a charming love story.” 

— Graphic, Los Angeles 


‘The plot of this story is very romantic. ... The 
three chapters devoted to science are worth read- 
ing.”’ — Pacific Outlook, Los Angeles 


“This is a Los Angeles book. . . . There is 
abundant evidence that the writer is a thinker 
beyond the ordinary.” —Los Angeles Express 


“The book is worth reading, both for its romantic 
and its scientific features.”’ — The Pasadena Star 
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Doctor Samuel Johnson 


The Predominating Figure in Eighteenth Century English Letters 


Born in Lichfield, 1709; Died in London, 1784 


By W. T. Stead 


Editor of the English “‘ Review of Reviews’”’ 


T the great pageant in the 
grounds of Fulham Palace, in 
which there were displayed the 
splendors of the English 
Church from the days of St. 

Alban to those of Wilberforce, one figure 
stands out especially in my memory. In 
the final Episode, a special position is ac- 
corded to the Seven Immortals of the 
eighteenth century. Who the other six 
were I do not remember. But conspicuous 
and unmistakable, towering above all his 
confréres, there marched the giant form of 
G. K. Chesterton, admirably made up as 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. There was the mas- 
sive form, the somewhat uncouth gait, the 
great wig, the Doctor himself as he still 
lives and breathes and takes snuff in our 
midst. He isa ghost perhaps, but the most 
substantial of all ghosts who ever revisited 
the pale glimpses of the moon. Truly did 
Macaulay say: “No human being who has 
been more than seventy years in his grave 
is so well known to us.” As his represen- 
tative in the pageant dominated the scene, 
so Samuel Johnson dominates his century. 
Of all his contemporaries, who survive? 
Washington, Burke, Pitt, Warren Hast- 
ings—among English-speaking men. Who 
else? Oliver Goldsmith, perhaps, and 
Gibbon. But they shine partly by his 
reflected luster. 

It has been my good fortune to have my 
office in the very heart of what may be 
described as Dr. Johnson’s London. Nor- 
folk Street is within a few minutes’ walk 
of his rooms in the Temple. Every day I 
see the Church of St. Clement Danes, 


where he worshiped. Every morning and 
night I pass the Abbey, in which his body 
was laid to rest. Only two men have im- 
pressed their personality upon London so 
as to make its familiar streets their own. 
Sam Johnson is one, Charles Dickens is 
the other. What Sir Walter Scott is at 
Abbottsford, Robert Burns at Ayr, Shake- 
speare at Stratford, Samuel Johnson is 
for the heart of London that lies close to 
Temple Bar. Many of the old landmarks 
have gone. But most of the streets in 
which he lived still figure in the Post Office 
Directory :* 

Millions of men have lived and died 
more or less tragically in the narrow area 
within which Dr. Johnson lodged in the 
latter years of his life, but all have gone 


* Finding him this evening in a very good 
humour, I prevailed on him to give me an exact 
list of his places of residence since he entered 
the metropolis as an author, which I subjoin as 
a note: 

(1) Exeter Street. (Off Catherine St. 
Strand. ) 

(2) Greenwich. 

(3) Woodstock St., near Hanover Square. 

(4) Castle St., Cavendish Sq., No. 6. 

(5) Strand. 

(6) Boswell Court. 

(7) Strand again. 

(8) Bon St. 

(9) Holborn. 

(10) Fetter Lane. 

(11) Holborn (again). 

(12) Gough Square. 

(13) Staple Inn. 

(14) Gray’s Inn. 

(15) Inner Temple Lane No. 1. 

(16) Johnson’s Court No. 7. 

(17) Bolt Court No. 8. 

—Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 
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down to dusty death, and the place that 
knew them knows them no more. Why, 
then, does the shade of the old lexicog- 
rapher still walk our streets? The answer 
is to be found, not in the man himself so 
much, as in the fact that a hundred years 
before photography and the phonograph 
were invented, he crossed the lens of a 
camera in human form which had a phon- 
ographic attachment. He alone of the 
myriad dwellers in London in those days 
had the good fortune to be cinemato- 
graphed by an operator who knew how to 
fit his living picture with a phonograph 
capable of reproducing with realistic 





James Boswell 


Dr. Johnson's biographer 


exactitude the bow-wow style of the good 
Doctor. But for that, neither his Diction- 
ary, nor his Lives of the Poets, nor his 
Tour in the Hebrides, nor his Rasselas, 
nor his “Rambler,” would have preserved 
his name and his fame as a living memory 
among us. 

The fame of Dr. Johnson is the supreme 
example of the invaluable services which 
can be rendered by the interviewer who 
combines within strict limits the functions 
of a descriptive reporter. James Boswell 


was the prince of interviewers, the pioneer 
of all our tribe. He had got a good sub- 
ject. He was not pressed for time, nor was 
he crippled for space. No remorseless 
news editor blue-penciled his character- 
istic reflections. He had a retentive mem- 
ory, a keen nose for good copy, a nature 





Mrs. Thrale 


Afterward Mrs. Piozzi, Dr. Johnson's friend 
for many years 


that accommodated itself almost servilely 
to the great man’s caprices, a dog-like 
fidelity that was proof against all rebuffs, 
and withal sufficient independence of char- 
acter to serve as a friction board for his 
hero’s wit. With these qualifications, Bos- 
well supplied mankind with a living pic- 
ture, a permanent cinematograph in colors 
of one of the most ungainly but pictur- 
esque figures in England of the eighteenth 
century, and fitted it up with a synchro- 
nized phonograph in which posterity may 
still hear the sonorous accents of the 
most brilliant talker among English men 
of letters. Open Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson at random, and you hear at once 
the voice of the philosopher and man of 
the world laying down the law upon every 
subject under heaven that shad come under 
his notice or had been dragged there by the 
inquisitive Boswell. Books of table talk 
we have of many men. But the utter- 
ances even of the greatest men, stripped 
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of their setting and printed in cold type, 
even when they are given in dialogs, are 
dull and uninteresting compared with the 
small talk and great talk of Dr. Johnson, 
presented to us with the accompaniment 
of all the details of his daily life. For it 
was not Johnson alone whom Boswell 
caught in the lens of his cinematographic 
camera—he is always the central figure, 
but he is never the only figure. Revolving 
around the Doctor are many of the most 
brilliant of his contemporaries, and many 
others less brilliant but not less character- 
istic and interesting in the personal ac- 
quaintances and friends of the great man. 
From the frail and fair Mrs. Thrale down 
to Hodge, the cat for whom the Doctor 
used to go out to buy oysters, fearing lest 
if his servant were put to the trouble it 
might be the worse for Hodge, the opera- 
tor seizes them all in the manner in which 
they lived. Hence Boswell’s Life of John- 
son is far more than a life of Johnson. 
It is a page torn from the Book of Life— 
a living chapter of the actual life of the 
England of the eighteenth century. Pepys 
in his Journal did for the seventeenth cen- 
tury somewhat the same service that 
Boswell did for the eighteenth. But 
Pepys had no hero as his central figure— 
nor did he live in a time so pregnant with 
revolution. Between the decadent court 
of the Restoration and the Fleet Street of 
the period of the American Revolution 
there was indeed a gulf fixed. 

It is Boswell who has preserved Johnson 
for us. As Macaulay says: “The memory 
of Johnson keeps many of his works alive. 
The old philosopher is still among us in 
the brown coat with the metal buttons and 
the shirt which ought to be at wash, blink- 
ing, puffing, rolling his head and drum- 
ming with his fingers, tearing his meat 
like a tiger and swallowing his tea in 
oceans.” What a delightful picture is that 
of the Doctor as courtier!—a picture 
drawn by the delicate pen of Beauclerk, 
which Boswell has preserved for us. 
Beauclerk has taken Madame de Boufflers 
to see the great man in his chambers in 
the Temple. ‘They had taken their leave 
when “all at once,” says Beauclerk, “I 
heard a voice like thunder.” It was oc- 
casioned by Johnson, who had suddenly 
remembered that he ought to have done 
the honors to a foreign lady of quality, and 











Doctor Samuel Johnson 3 





was hurrying down the staircase in violent 
agitation. “He overtook us before we 
reached the Temple gate, and, brushing in 
between me and Madame de _ Boufflers, 
seized her hand and conducted her to her 
coach. His dress was a rusty brown morn- 
ing suit, a pair of old shoes by way of slip- 
pers, a little shrivelled wig sticking on the 
top of his head, and the sleeves of his shirt 
and the knees of his breeches hanging 
loose.” No wonder that “a considerable 
crowd of people gathered around and were 
not a little struck by this singular appear- 
ance.” 

It is a question whether Johnson would 
have made so abiding an impression upon 
the imagination of mankind if he had not 
been so ungainly, so uncouth, so violent, so 
rude. If he had been only these things 
he would not have been remembered at all. 
But being also a man learned, philosoph- 
ical, brilliant, good-hearted, these other 
things helped to set his good qualities in 
clearer relief. A smooth man, conven- 





Dr. Johnson 


From an old engraving 
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tional and well groomed—who could con- 
ceive of Doctor Johnson in such a disguise ? 
Yet it must be admitted that there was 
much in him of the bargee or the savage. 
He was a wit, but he was also a bully. 
He was a philosopher, but he was also an 
intellectual athlete who dealt with his 
opponents in much the same fashion as a 
vigorous half-back deals with the shins of 
the other side. Even Boswell, whose 
admiration of Johnson almost approached 
worship, was at times shocked by the bru- 
tality of his repartee. If his pistol missed 
fire he knocked you down with its butt, is 
a very euphemistic way of saying that 





Pembroke College, Oxford 


Where Johnson attended 


when you worsted him in argument he 
retorted by an insult. He was given to 
plain speech, of which one of the best ex- 
amples is that in which he refused to 
decide as to the relative value of the minor 
poets on the ground that it was vain to 
decide the precedency between a louse and 
a flea. ‘here was a down-thump bluntness 
about many of his judgments which ought 
to stand as perpetual reminders of the 
danger of playing Sir Oracle in all manner 
of subjects. He spoke slowly and senten- 


tiously, but he never hesitated to launch a 
judgment or frame a verdict with a posi- 
tive assurance at which other men would 
stand aghast. 

He was, says Carlyle, “the John Bull 
of Spiritual Europe’—a solid, strong 
figure, of prejudices all compact, ready to 
lower his head and charge with shut eyes 
at any red rag of Radicalism that excited 
his ire. But he was withal an intensely 
human being, and, being human, he was a 
bundle of paradoxes. Never was there 
such a Tory, but he once declared in an- 
ticipation of Freeman’s famous phrase— 
“perish the Government of India”—‘Let 
the authority of the English Government 
perish rather than be maintained by 
iniquity.” He wrote, “Taxation no 
‘lyranny” in order to justify George the 
Third’s attempt to tax the American colo- 
nies, but he was so intent a partisan of 
negro emancipation that he drank a toast 
tc the next negro insurrection in the West 
Indies. ‘Toryism in our time has changed 
its name for mere Unionism, but Johnson, 
stout Tory as he was, saw the union afar 
off and deprecated it in the interest of Ire- 
land. “Do not make an union with us, 
Sir. We should unite with you only to 
rob you. We should have robbed the 
Scotch, if they had had anything of 
which we could have robbed them.” 

The universal popularity of Dr. Johnson 
shows that human beings respond sympa- 
thetically to a genuine human heart, even 
though it be surmounted by the most whim- 
sical, most perverse, or the most preju- 
diced of heads. The difference of political 
opinion in no way lessens our affections 
for the dear old man who loved little chil- 
dren and fed them with sweetmeats; who 
carried a drunken woman of the pavement 
home to his own house on his broad 
shoulders; who idealized his painted old 
wife, and filled his lodgings with helpless 
termagants and starving dependents; who 
was always on his knees before the estab- 
lished authorities, but who was tenderly 
sympathetic to his own servants; who, in 


short, was a genuine man—sincere, 
straightforward, honest, kind-hearted. 


Through what heavy odds of ill health, of 
poverty, of every kind of disadvantage, he 
won his way to the place which awaited 
him, preéminent among all his fellows! 
Shakespeare does not more dominate the 
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Dr. Johnson's regular seat was in the gallery, just behind the pillar on the extreme left of the picture 


sixteenth and Milton the seventeenth cen- 
tury than does Dr. Johnson the eighteenth. 
But whereas Shakespeare and Milton live 
in their writings, hardly any one reads a 
line that Johnson wrote. He lives by his 
lips. He talked himself into an immor- 
tality of fame. 

Doctor Johnson was an Anglican, but 
he was a Puritan at heart. His ethics were 
austere. He stood by the established order 
as a bulwark of law and morality. He 
was, during his late years, a great pillar 
of authority, at a time when the principle 
of authority was falling into disrepute. 
On the whole, he was a force making for 
veracity, sincerity and uprightness. 

But it is for none of these things that he 
is remembered affectionately by his fellow 
men. There are many stern moralists the 
memory of whom perishes as speedily as 
that of self-indulgent men about town. 
What was so delightful in Dr. Johnson 
was the combination of the heroical quali- 
ties of the sage with the failings and weak- 
nesses of ordinary humanity. It was no 
doubt a fault he had to stay abed, not 
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being able to tear himself from bed till 
noon, but what a fellow feeling we have 
for him! To know that this failing was 
shared in common with the great Dr. John- 
son makes the habit seem more respectable, 
and we feel we sin in good company. 
There are many passages of sustained elo- 
quence in his devotional writings, but this 
anecdote, told by the Rev. Dr. Maxwell, 
of Ireland, will be remembered, when all 
his sermons are forgotten: “Two young 
women from Staffordshire visited him 
when I was present, to consult him on the 
subject of Methodism, to which they were 
inclined. ‘Come [said he], you pretty 
fools, dine with Maxwell and me at the 
Mitre and we will talk over that subject’; 
which they did, and after dinner he took 
one of them upon his knee and fondled her 
for half an hour together.” 

Alas that Boswell was not there! What 
has the world not lost in that dialog on 
Methodism at the Mitre, in which the 
learned Dr. Johnson, laying down his bow- 
wow manner, discoursed to the pretty girl 
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on his knee concerning the mysteries of 
the Faith! 

But there is no end of writing on John- 
son and Johnson’s ways—he has been the 
favorite theme of literary essayists ever 
since his death. May I, in conclusion, call 
attention to one of his characteristics to 
which but scant justice has been done in 
the hundred which followed his death. I 
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refer to his lifelong ardor in the inves- 
tigation of all psychical phenomena. ‘That 
Johnson should take ghosts seriously has 
long been regarded by shallow thinkers as 
casting ridicule upon Dr. Johnson. ‘The 
day of these shallow-pates is fast drawing 


to a close. ‘The twentieth century will 
probably hold Dr. Johnson in high honor 
for precisely that feature in his mental 
make-up for which he was held in derision 
by the nineteenth. For it is in the obscure 
region of the borderland, where elusive 
phenomena allure and evade the keen psy- 
chical researches, that the great finds of the 
immediate future are to take place. Dr. 
Johnson, with a sure instinct, saw that it 
was in this field that mankind is destined 
to find that additional evidence for the 
truth of the immortality of the soul which 
he never ceased to desire. When he was 
sixty-nine years old he exclaimed: “It is 
wonderful that five thousand years have 
now elapsed since the creation of the world 
and still it is undecided whether or not 
there has ever been an instance of the spirit 
of any person appearing after death. All 
argument is against it, but all belief is 
for it.” 

He deplored with the true spirit of a 
modern scientist the carelessness of those 
who were in a position to obtain first-hand 
evidence of the reality of apparitions. 
There was a famous ghost at Newcastle 
which John Wesl¢y might have investi- 
gated, but he had neglected the opportunity. 
Boswell thus records the conversation on 
the subject: 


Jounson—“I am sorry that John [Wesley] 
did not take some pains to inquire into the 
evidence for it.” 

Miss SEwArRD (with an incredulous uncle)— 
“What, see about a ghost?” : 

Jounson (with solemn vehemence)—‘Yes, 
Madam. ‘This is a question which after five 
thousand years is yet undecided, a question 
whether in theology or philosophy one of the 
most important that can come before the human 
understanding.” 


Therein Dr. Johnson spoke the truth. 
It was one of the few subjects on which 
he was a hundred years ahead of his time. 
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The Writings and Personality of Dr. Johnson 


By Albert S. Henry 


EARLY eighty years ago, 

Macaulay, in a famous arti- 

cle in the “Edinburgh Re- 

view,” said that Dr. Johnson 

was “better known to us than 
any other man in history.” That statement 
is as true to-day as it was in the year in 
which it was written. There are many 
writers who rank far above Johnson in 
genius; there are books in our language 
beside which his works are of little value ; 
but there has never been a man in the 
whole range of English literary history 
whose life and character have been so in- 
teresting to the world at large. From the 
days of Boswell down to our own time, 
every incident of that extraordinary career 
has been studied with zealous care, and 
not a scrap of writing from his pen, not 
a place he frequented, not an anecdote of 
him, not a treasured sentence of his mar- 
velous talk, has escaped the diligence of 
collectors and students of Johnsoniana. 
Though it is practically certain, therefore, 
that everything relating to Johnson that 
has survived has been already made ac- 
cessible to readers, the second centenary 
of his birth may justify a brief review of 
his life and writings, together with some 
account of his personality and conver- 
sation. 

Samuel Johnson was born in Lichfield, 
on September 18, 1709. His father was 
Michael Johnson, bookseller, a man whose 
character and attainments were highly re- 
spected by his fellow townsmen. Young 
Johnson began his education at a school 
kept by Dame Oliver. He was after- 
ward taught by a master named Tom 
Brown, who had published a spelling-book 


and dedicated it to the universe. After : 


leaving this teacher he was sent to the 
Lichfield Grammar School, where he pro- 
gressed in learning under a severe master. 
From the Lichfield school Johnson went 
to live for a time with a relative, Cornelius 
Ford. He was then sent to Stourbridge 
School, where he remained for about a 
year. His schooldays over, Johnson 
returned to his father’s house, where he 
spent two years in desultory reading. It 
was at this time that he found a copy of 


Petrarch, while looking for apples in a 
loft, and he read the volume with studious 
interest. 

On October 31, 1728, Johnson was 
entered a student at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. He brought with him an amount 
of miscellaneous knowledge seldom found 
in an undergraduate. His actual residence 
was only about fourteen months, though 
his name was on the college books until 
October, 1731. He read much at Oxford 
in his desultory fashion, and impressed 
tutors and students with his wit and 
learning. He was miserably poor, but 
so high was his pride that when, as the 
story goes, a kindly student placed a pair 
of new shoes at his door, Johnson flung 
them away, disdaining to accept a gift 
that had the appearance of charity. He 
never lost his interest in Oxford, and 
often revisited the university in later years 
when he was famous. He took delight in 
the fact that many Pembroke men were 
poets, and said: “Sir, we are a nest of 
singing-birds.” 

Michael Johnson died in December, 
1731. His business had declined and the 
most he left his son Samuel was twenty 
pounds sterling. With this slender in- 
heritance the future dictator of English 
letters began his battle with the world. His 
prospects were gloomy indeed. Without 
training in any regular business or pro- 
fession, with an ungainly person and 
awkward manners, the usual avenues to 
success were for him apparently barred. 
He obtained a position as usher in the 
school at Market Bosworth, but the condi- 
tions were so intolerable that he soon gave 
it up. Soon after we find him in Birming- 
ham as the guest of his old schoolfellow, 
Kdmund Hector. It was at Birmingham 
that Johnson translated from the French 
the Voyage to Abyssinia, by Father Lobo, 
a Portuguese Jesuit. Johnson had read 
this book at Pembroke College, and his 
translation of it appeared in 1735. 

While living at Birmingham, Johnson 
nade the acquaintance of Mr. Porter, a 
mercer, whose widow he afterward mar- 
ried. Johnson’s marriage is one of the 
well-known events of literary history. 





















































































Statue of Dr. Johnson 
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The Widow Porter was in her forty- 
seventh year, while Johnson had not quite 
attained his twenty-sixth. Mrs. Johnson 
is described as fat and painted, fantastic- 
ally dressed and affected in speech and 
behavior. This oddly assorted pair, how- 
ever, seem to have lived happily together, 
and we know, from Johnson’s many refer- 
ences to his wife, that he loved her sin- 
cerely. He was accustomed to call her a 
“pretty charmer,’ and he told Topham 
Beauclerk with great earnestness: “Sir, it 
was a love match on both sides.” Much 
of the information concerning Mrs. John- 
son’s appearance and manners has its 
source in David Garrick, and it is possible 
that Garrick, in order to set the table in 
a roar, drew a picture in which exaggera- 
tion played a part. Mrs. Johnson died 
in 1752, and her husband for the rest of 
his life held her memory in_ tender 
reverence. 

Shortly after his marriage Johnson 
opened a school at Edial Hall, near Lich- 
field. He was enabled to do this with the 
money his wife brought him as her interest 
in the estate of the deceased Mr. Porter. 
The school, however, was not successful, 
and the largest number of pupils Johnson 
ever had did not exceed eight. Among 
them were David Garrick and his brother 


George. Johnson kept the school about 
eighteen months and then abandoned 
schoolmastering forever. He turned his 


face toward London, and, with David 
Garrick as a fellow traveler, set out to 
seek his fortune in the capital. 

Johnson came up to London at a time 
when literature was at a low ebb. The 
Queen Anne men had done their work; 
the romantic revival lay far in the future; 
the rule of Pope was supreme. Swift was 
still alive, but silent, and Pope had long 
ago published the poems by which he is 
remembered. The profession of literature, 
at all times a precarious one, held forth 
small and uncertain reward for the un- 
couth young man from Lichfield. But 
Johnson plunged into this world of Grub 
Street hacks and starving poets, and for 
nearly thirty years fought his way upward 
to a recognized place in the world of 
letters. 

Some time before going to London 
Johnson had begun work on his tragedy 
Irene.. He now finished the play and 
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endeavored to have it accepted. In this 
he was unsuccessful, and Jrene did not 
appear until 1749, when Garrick was 
manager of the Drury Lane Theater. In 
the meantime Johnson secured employ- 
ment as a writer for the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” a periodical published by 
Idward Cave, who gathered about him 
some of the strange characters who in- 
fested London garrets and attempted to 
earn a livelihood with their pens. With 
Cave, Johnson maintained amicable terms, 
and he said long afterward that he first 
beheld St. John’s Gate, where Cave had 
his office, with reverence. 

The work on the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” while it relieved, in some measure, 
Johnson’s necessities, was essentially the 
labor of a literary hack, and the unknown 
aspirant had larger objects in view. In 
May of 1738 appeared London, a Poem, in 
Imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal. 
This brought him ten guineas for the copy- 
right, and the notice of Pope, who said 
“He will soon be déterré.” When first 
published London attracted attention and 
praise, but it is now best remembered for 
the well-known couplet, 


This mournful truth is everywhere confess’d, 
Slow rises worth, by poverty depress’d. 


During these early London years, John- 
son attempted to escape from the toils of 
a literary life by applying for a master- 
ship in a school. The application was to 
no purpose, as the position required a can- 
didate with an academic degree, and John- 
son had not remained at Oxford long 
enough to obtain a degree. Lord Gower 
used his influence to procure a “M. A.” for 
Johnson from Dublin, but without success. 
With every door of advancement closed to 
him, Johnson grimly struggled on, doing 
all kinds of literary work for Cave, writ- 
ing prefaces, Parliamentary debates, and 
planning enterprises of greater magnitude. 
The reporting of debates in Parliament 
was at that time prohibited, and Johnson 
was obliged to depend upon the verbal 
reports of auditors in Cave’s employ. The 
speeches were published with fictitious 
names and entitled “Debates in Magna 
Lilliputia.” A story is told that at a din- 
ner party, when Johnson’s fame was estab- 
lished, several of the guests present were 
extolling a speech, supposed to have been 
made by Pitt in one of the debates in the 
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“Gentleman’s Magazine.” Johnson re- 
mained silent for a time and then suddenly 
spoke: “That speech I wrote in a garret 
in Exeter Street.” When the astonishment 
of his hearers had subsided, some praised 
the impartial way in which the speech 
treated both political parties. But John- 
son dissented and said: “I saved appear- 
ances tolerably well, but I took care that 
the Whig dogs should not have the best 
of it.” 

Among the writers employed by’ Cave 
was Richard Savage, a man whose strange 
career has led to more than one contro- 
versy. Savage and Johnson were friends, 
and often in their distressful state walked 
the London streets all night. At one time 
Savage was under sentence of death for 
killing a man in a tavern brawl. In the 
year 1743, Savage, who claimed that he 
was the son of Lord Rivers and the 
Countess of Macclesfield, died in Bristol 
jail, where he had been confined for debt. 
Johnson wrote a life of his friend, which 
was published in 1744. The book was 
composed rapidly, and Johnson said that 
he wrote forty-eight octavo pages at one 
sitting. But then, he said: “I sat up all 
night,” To this day the Life of Savage 
remains one of the most readable of John- 
son’s writings. 

In 1747 appeared his Plan of a Diction- 
ary of the English Language, addressed 
to Lord Chesterfield. After eight years of 
toil the work was published in 1755 in 
two folio volumes. The messenger who 
carried the last sheets to the publisher, 
Andrew Millar, was asked by Johnson 
what that gentleman had said on receiving 
them. “Sir,” was the reply, “he said, 
‘Thank God I have done with him.” “I 
am glad,” retorted Johnson, “that he 
thanks God for anything.” When the 
dictionary appeared, Lord Chesterfield, 
who had neglected Johnson ‘for years, 
wrote an article full of praise concerning 
it. Johnson replied in a letter which for 
polished invective, satire and manly 
pathos excels anything of the kind in the 
English language. 

In 1749 appeared The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, in imitation of the tenth satire of 
Juvenal. This poem is superior to 
London, though when it was first pub- 
lished many readers held London to be a 
work of higher merit. From 1750 to 1752 
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Johnson wrote “The Rambler,” essays 
which appeared twice a week. In 1759 
he wrote in the evenings of one week his 
well-known tale Rasselas, which has been 
undoubtedly the most read of all of John- 
son’s works. The book was written partly 
for the reason that the author wished to 
defray his mother’s funeral expenses. In 
1758 he began another series of essays, 
called “The Idler,” along much the same 
lines as “The Rambler.” His next im- 
portant work was ani edition of Shake- 
speare, which appeared in 1765. In the 
last years of his life Johnson wrote only 
at intervals. Perhaps his most character- 
istic work was the Lives of the Poets, 
1779-81, which appeared as prefaces bio- 
graphical and critical to an edition of the 
English poets. 

Soon after the accession of George III, 
Johnson received a pension from the gov- 
ernment of three hundred pounds a year. 
This amply provided for all his wants, 
and from that time he was enabled to live 
his life in his own way, free from the 
distressing poverty which thus far had been 
his portion. He was now past fifty, and 
more than twenty years of life remained. 
His fame was secure and his reputation as 
a critic and a brilliant talker was wide- 
spread. In 1763 he met Boswell, and the 
foundation of this most memorable friend- 
ship was laid. In 1764 the “Club,” which 
brought together the most brilliant men 
in England, was formed. Its members 
were limited to nine in number, and they 
met once a week at the Turk’s Head, 
Gerrard Street. The original members 
were Johnson, Reynolds, Burke and his 
father-in-law, Dr. Nugent, Langton, Gold- 
smith, Chamier and Sir John Hawkins. 
Garrick and Boswell were elected in 1773, 
Charles James Fox early in 1774. 

Johnson first met Henry Thrale, a 
wealthy brewer, and his clever wife, in 
January, 1765. For nearly twenty years 
thereafter Johnson was a constant visitor 
to the Thrale home, at Streatham. Every- 
thing was done to promote his comfort, 
and these were the happiest and most pros- 
perous years of Johnson’s life. The old 
philosopher was petted and humored by 
Mrs. Thrale, and their relations were most 
cordial until, after the death of Mr. 
Thrale, the widow married an Italian 
music teacher named Piozzi. This mar- 
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riage was intolerable to Johnson, for he 
hated foreigners and fiddlers, and his 
friendship with Mrs. Piozzi was broken. 
The lady at a later period wrote her 
reminiscences of the Doctor, and her vol- 
umes are a valuable source of authority 
on some parts of Johnson’s life. 

The pension was a turning point in 
Johnson’s career. Relieved from the 
necessity of writing for a living, he now 
could “fold his legs and have his talk out.” 
He called a tavern chair “the throne of 
human felicity,” and none knew the Lon- 
don taverns and coffee houses better than 
he did. Boswell, when in his company, 
constantly took notes of his conversation, 
and there were others besides the eager 
Scotchman who remembered and recorded 
what the sage had said on some particular 
occasion. Perhaps no mere man of letters 
has received the homage that was paid to 
Johnson from high and low alike. He 
was the most talked of and written about 
man of his day, and few ventured to dis- 
pute his literary judgments. He was fond 
of traveling and kept in touch with Lich- 
field and Oxford. He went with the 
Thrales to Wales and to Paris. His most 
famous journey was made in 1773, when, 
in company with Boswell, he traveled 
through a great part of Scotland and the 
Hebrides. The travelers set down the in- 
cidents of the journey in separate books; 
but most readers will prefer Boswell’s 
account, as it is a close-range study of 
Johnson when far from his beloved London 
and amid strange and unusual surround- 
ings. 

His robust constitution failed in the last 
years and he became the victim of a com- 
plication of disorders. Toward the end 
he became resigned to his impending dis- 
solution, a noteworthy fact, as Johnson 
had always expressed the deepest horror 
for the idea of death. As his infirmities 
increased, it was suggested that he be 
taken to Italy. But the plan failed, and 
in the last year of his life Johnson moved 
from place to place in England in a vain 
endeavor to find relief from his physical 
ailments. In the autumn of 1784 he came 
back to London for the last time. His 
friends were constant in their attendance 
at Bolt Court. Bennet Langton related 
that on one occasion he found Edmund 
Burke and four or five others sitting with 








Johnson. “Mr. Burke said to him, ‘I am 
afraid, Sir, such a number of us may be 
oppressive to you.’ ‘No, Sir,’ said John- 
son, ‘it is not so; and I must be in a 
wretched state indeed when your com- 
pany would not be a delight to me.’ Mr. 
Burke, in a tremulous voice, expressive of 
being very tenderly affected, replied, ‘My 
dear Sir, you have always been too good 
to me.’ Immediately afterwards he went 
away. This was the last circumstance in the 
acquaintance of these two eminent men.” 
Before he died he requested three things 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds: To forgive him 
thirty pounds which he had borrowed of 
him; to read the Bible; and never to use 
his pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joshua read- 
ily promised to do all three., On the thir- 
teenth of December, 1784, the day on 
which he died, a young lady named Morris, 
a daughter of a friend of his, called at 
Bolt Court and requested that she be per- 
mitted to receive the Doctor’s last blessing. 
On her entrance into his room, Johnson, 
who had been informed by his servant 
of her errand, turned in his bed and said: 
“God bless you, my dear!” ‘These were 
the last words he ever spoke, and at about 
seven o'clock the same evening he passed 
away. 

Dr. Johnson was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, in the south transept, near Shake- 
speare’s monument, and close to the grave 
of Garrick. A number of his friends fol- 
lowed the body to its last resting-place, 
and his old schoolfellow, Dr. Taylor, read 
the burial service. Upon a large blue flag- 
stone over his grave this inscription was 
placed : 

SaMvuEL Jounson, LL. D, 
Osut XIII pre Decempris, 
Anno Dominr 
M.DCC.LXXXIV. 
AETATIS SUAE LXXV. 

In the last century and a quarter much 
has been written in praise and condemna- 
tion of Johnson. There are some critics 
who profess to regard him as a ferocious 
pedant, without taste or real learning. On 
the other hand, there have been many of 
the most competent judges who see in 
Johnson a robust and manly character, 
whose path was beset with difficulties 
through which he struggled to eminence. 
These sympathetic students have done 
much to clear Johnson’s fame from the 
narrow view which beheld only his in- 
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firmities. ‘There has been a great deal of 
exaggerated writing about Johnson’s ill 
nature and rude manners. That he was 
irritable at times is true; it is also true 
that most of his outbursts were brought 
about by people who insisted on prodding 
him with questions. We know from Bos- 
well that his friends would often say 
something in contradiction to the Doctor’s 
cherished principles for the sole purpose 
of making him talk. And many of the 
recorded passages of Johnson’s wrath show 
that his habit of talking on all kinds of 
subjects to all sorts of people naturally 
brought about those collisions which are 
so faithfully set down by Boswell and 
others. Nervous irritability is a trait com- 
mon enough in the literary tribe. But no 
man spends his life in a rage, and while 
Johnson was sometimes bitter and rough, 
we know from his own statement that his 
wild talk usually meant a heavy heart that 
was not perceived by his hearers. He 
regarded himself as a “very polite man,” 
and in his prosperous years there was a 
softening and mellowing of his manner. 
If he readily gave offense, he was quick to 
ask forgiveness, especially so from one for 
whom he had a warm regard. The num- 
ber of instances in which Johnson was in 
a complacent mood, as set down by Bos- 
well, show that, as Goldsmith said, there 
was “nothing of the bear about him but 
the skin.” 

Much has been made of Johnson’s un- 
couth appearance, of his disorderly dress 
and strange habits. He acknowledged 
that he had no passion for clean linen, and 
something can be forgiven a man who, for 
thirty years, barely managed to earn a 
slender subsistence. When he wrote for 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine” he ate his 
dinner behind a screen at Cave’s, for his 
shabby clothes were unfit to be seen in 
company. His tastes were simple and 
easily satisfied. He loved a good dinner, 
and his fondness for tea is well known. 
He usually arose at noon or a little later, 
and his retiring hour was at three or four 
o’clock in the morning. These habits were 
partly the result of a natural indolence, 
and partly due to the fact that Johnson 
was a bad sleeper. For a long period of 
his life he drank no wine, and his absti- 
nence was unusual in an age when “three- 
bottle men” were common. His home was 





the refuge of beings less fortunate than 
himself. At Bolt Court there were Frank 
Barber, his negro body-servant, and his 
wife; Mrs. Williams, a blind lady of un- 
certain temper; Mrs. Desmouslins, 
daughter of Johnson’s godfather, and her 
daughter. There were also old Mr. Levatt, 
and a Miss Carmichael, whom Johnson 
called “Poll.” These strange inmates were 
frequently at odds, and their petty 
jealousies and strife must have given the 
Doctor some uneasy hours. 

Johnson’s wit and eccentricities have 
been dilated upon much more than his 
kindly deeds and generous heart. No 
doubt this is owing to the fact that so 
much of his conversation has been re- 
ported, and as a talker Johnson was su- 
preme. But he was ever ready to relieve 
distress, and struggling authors were 
helped by his advice and gifts of money. 
He was a strong Tory and Churchman, 
ready to defend his principles against any 
attack. In Johnson there was a deep vein 
of piety and reverence for holy things. 
His Prayers and Meditations, composed 
for his own eye only, exhibit a depth of 
religious feeling in strong contrast to the 
roughness of his exterior. He had seen 
much of life in London and had familiar- 
ized himself with many kinds of men. His 
common-sense views are as often in evi- 
dence as his prejudices. He was no 
grumbler and he sternly rebuked those 
who whined and complained of petty an- 
noyances. The intimate friendships which 
he formed with some of the first men of 
his time, and his pleasant relations with 
cultured ladies who eagerly sought his 
society, show that there must have been a 
charm about him which relieved his dic- 
tatorial manner. At the height of his 
fame he never forgot the friends of his 
boyhood, and in his conversation and 
correspondence with Hector, Dr. Taylor 
and others of old Lichfield and Birming- 
ham days, there is a marked and genuine 
tone of cordiality. 

It is a commonplace remark to say that 
Dr. Johnson lives by Boswell’s immortal 
book. There can be no question as to 
the service which Boswell performed in 
recording Johnson’s conversation. But 
many others besides Boswell collected facts 
and anecdotes of Johnson, and it is prob- 
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able that the great moralist would have 
maintained a place without Boswell. To 
the indefatigable Scotch lawyer, however, 
we owe a great debt. He has preserved 


ture has grown dim, but in the pages of 
Boswell we can still see, in mental vision, 
the burly form and the awkward move- 
ments; we can still hear the strong voice 




































The Supposed Grave of Goldsmith 
Temple Gardens 
Photograph by W. J. Roberts 


for all time the talk of a character unique 
in literary history. For most readers 
Boswell is the source of all knowledge of 
Johnson. To go through life without hav- 
ing read this masterpiece of biography 
leaves a gap in one’s education which can- 
not be filled by any other book. The luster 
of Johnson’s own contributions to litera- 





of the sage as he ruled over a brilliant 
company at the Turk’s Head or at the 
Mitre or at Streatham Park. Without 
Johnson the eighteenth century would have 
been deprived of its most interesting figure 
and the modern world would not have 
known the greatest biography that has 
ever been written. 













The Nelson Column 


Trafalgar Square, 1850 
After a drawing by G. Hawkins 
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HE perennial charm of Lon- 
don, elusive as it is, and subtle 
in its defiance of analysis, 
seems to resolve itself, in the 
final instance, into a quality 

of atmosphere produced by the audacious- 
ness with which historic facts, the remi- 
niscences of ages long gone by, intrude 
themselves upon, mingle with, and affect 
the movements of an essentially modern 
spirit. In no other city in the world does 
the march of a typically twentieth century 
progress mark time so harmoniously with 
the solemn, heavy tread of the shades of 
those who traversed the same paths cen- 
turies ago. Age and modernity arm in 
arm—but the one in the full vigor of 
health and life, the other a pale shadow 
of the things that have been; yet, in the 
very streets, these ghosts of a dead Past 
insist upon hobnobbing with the repre- 
sentatives of a living and active Present. 

True, one by one, the older landmarks 
disappear ; little by little the surroundings 
change, taking on an entirely new aspect. 
The process of evolution, laboring over 
morass and river bed, over mud hut and 


The Thames Embankment, from the Hotel Metropole 
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By Norma Bright Carson 





crudely constructed stonework, has finally 
produced the magnificence of a Saint 
Paul’s and the splendor of a long array of 
beautifully builded and as_ beautifully 
equipped hotels and residence places ; while 
the narrow lanes, lacking sanitation, of a 
city too thickly grown, are spreading, year 
by year, into broad, clean streets and 
smooth highways, into wide-sweeping 
parks and squares that are green with 
fresh foliage and alive with the singing of 
birds. 

But man himself, in his humanity, 
changes only in degree, not in kind. Your 
up-to-date Londoner is punier than his 
ancestors, who produced an Og, a Gog 
and a Magog; he dresses himself with a 
care that would have astounded his blood- 
thirsty forefathers; he eats with a fork 
and for the most part drinks his tea noise- 
lessly ; but the hardy blood of the North- 
land throbs in his veins: he is as ready 
to fight—in a just cause—as eager to hunt 
the creatures of forest and field, and just 
as eager to devour them after the cap- 
ture. And he retains, moreover, some- 
thing of that hunger for amusement, that 
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love of the spectacular, which gave rise 
in the days of his fathers to the tourney 
and the joust, the pageant and the festival, 
and, in Elizabeth’s time, provided the im- 
petus from which came the plays of Kit 
Marlowe and Shakespeare and the others 
of their tribe. London is no longer the 
scene of these merry occasions, but the 
average Cockney—as well as his more pol- 
ished brother—finds his soul thrill to the 
sound of the drum and the clatter of hoofs, 
and watches with high heart the parade of 
the Life Guards, resplendent in their uni- 
forms of gold and red, and majestic under 
the nod of their long plumes. And this 
same Cockney stands for hours, by the 
side of his best girl, spending his hard- 
earned shilling for the pleasure of viewing 
from the pit the latest popular comedy, or 
the newest, most advertised spectacle of 
the Hippodrome. Because of this delight 
in a “show,” the Lord Mayor of London 
continues to be the most gorgeously ap- 
pareled official in the kingdom, riding in a 
coach of gold, attended by “gold-covered 
footmen and coachman, with a golden 
chain and a chaplain, and his great sword 
of State.” He rules, in reality, over an 
area of something like a square mile, for 
to that space the “city” proper is restricted ; 
but it pleases the people to surround him 
with time-honored ceremonial, and to re- 


tain the customs that in former years be- 
fitted the dignity and importance of his 
position. 

One going into London for the first time 
has an experience that will never be re- 
peated. For only once is it given to know 
the thrill of that sudden plunge into the 
hubbub and whirl of earth’s greatest city. 
The queer part of it is, that through and 
over the confusion, the bustle, there pre- 
sides a certain air of deliberate and lei- 
surely calm; one senses the underlying 
erder and precision of it all, beside which 
Manhattan presents but a chaos, a turmoil, 
a reckless, heedless, unnecessary and unin- 
spiring rush. 

There is music in the streets of London 
town—wonderful music that soothes and 
entrances. Up and down the Strand, up 
and down Fleet Street, over Ludgate Hill 
and around St. Paul’s; into Cheapside, in 
Oxford Circus, in Piccadilly, through the 
Mall—the soft thud of countless horses’ 
feet, the tramp, tramp of numberless 
pedestrians, mingle together, with a per- 
fectness of rhythm that is to the din of 
our American metropolis as a symphony 
of Beethoven is to a score of the erratic 
Strauss. No noise of trolleys, no break in 
the steady stream of traffic; London 


knows that haste does not make speed, § 


but is more likely to retard it. So the heart 
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of the city beats regularly and strong; the 
pulse indicates no fever, but the calm pride 
of a confident health. 

This, then, is London, the finished prod- 
uct into which the Londons of all the 
yesterdays have been merged, yet so 
merged that each retains its individual fea- 
tures, its essential characteristics, its well- 
defined lines of demarcation. There is 
historic London, centering in the Abbey, 
St. Paul’s, the Thames and the Tower; 
there is literary London, with its relics in 
Fleet Street and Cheapside, and all about 
the Temple; there is the London that en- 
vironed a Milton; the London that sub- 
mitted to the dictates of a Johnson; the 
London that inspired a Dickens and a 
Thackeray. 

However, to attempt to describe these 
various Londons by following up the dis- 
tinguishing marks of each were a task 
likely to strain the capacity of several vol- 
umes; in the case of an article like this it 
were an effort to accomplish the impos- 
sible. Moreover, this is not a catalog 


which we are building; our study is not 
scientific; it is psychological. Our ambi- 
tion is to discern and appreciate the spirit 
—or the spirits—of a city that has more 
of soul-quality than perhaps any city on 
earth. We have sensed this soul-quality ; 
it is our pleasure to erect upon it a series 
of reminiscences that will unveil the faces 
and figures of those myriad moving shad- 
ows that crowd themselves between and 
upon the more tangible forms of a material 
sphere. 

There is the Abbey, for instance, with 
its mountains of monuments and its layers 
of dust. Each group, each statue, each 
plate of stone so carefully carven, calls up 
before the mind’s eye some figure, now 
distinct, or again vague, according to the 
knowledge that supplies its details. For so 
the fine fragments, that in human shape at 
one time housed a mighty, potent spirit, 
reconstruct themselves upon a film of 
recollection that peoples the vast spaces of 
choir and naves until the centuries have 
seemed to roli away, and Time has seemed 


Interior of the ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese ’’ 
Fleet Street, London. Showing what is popularly believed to be Dr. Johnson's favorite seat 
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to vanish, leaving the burly form of Dr. 
Johnson, clad in greasy velvet and soiled 
lace, side by side with the dapper figure 
of the benign-faced Thackeray, while the 
sprightly Garrick claps a daring hand 
upon the shoulder of the solemn-visaged, 
consciously majestic Irving. Even old 
Geoffrey Chaucer comes to life again, 
astride, as always, the back of the same 





Cheapside, London 


ancient, wooden-legged, stiff-backed, rock- 
ing-horse-like steed which, according to 
the books we know, bore him on his mem- 
orable journey to Canterbury. And be- 
side these—what hosts of kings, queens, 
soldiers, statesmen, priests, poets and his- 
torians fill the Abbey’s aisles, as, imagina- 
tion alive, the history seeker, the book 
lover, the hero worshiper, crowd about 
these treasured, over-treasured tombs! 





The Tower of London 


Many of these same figures live again, 
in different guises, here and there through- 
out the city’s length and breadth. Broad 
\Whitehall has her ghosts, her memories— 
the ghost of the beautiful Anne Boleyn, 
who danced in these palace halls with the 
eighth Henry, and so sealed her doom; 
the ghost of a fallen cardinal, the once 
so superior Wolsey; the ghost of a king 


led forth by his own people to the execu- 
tion block; the ghost of a ruler of iron, the 
Lord Protector Cromwell, by whose side 
the fair face of the inspired Milton glows 
as with a divine fire. Only a little further 
on, and proud Trafalgar lifts the great 
height of her triumphal column high, bear- 
ing aloft the bronze effigy of her sailor- 
hero whose never-to-be-forgotten slogan 
sounds down from the skies to put new 
heart, new courage into Englishmen. 
Charing Cross teems with the life of a 
contemporaneous day ; the Strand marches 
on with alert and energetic tread. But in 
this Strand the stately Addison strolls, 
pondering; the gay Dick Steele bows his 
graceful head and sweeps away his cap; 
the dandy Pope rides gorgeously in his 
sedan—all on their way to the Kit-Kat 
Club, which in their times held its meet- 
ings in the Trumpet, standing on Shire 
Lane, a narrow street running off the 
Strand near the Law Courts. There is no 
Trumpet now, to which a doting father 
can carry his tiny girl, as Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu was carried, a child of 
seven, to be the toast of these learned and 
talented men. The ghosts may continue to 
seek the neighborhood of the Lane, but 
they will wander on unceasingly, in the 
Strand, in Fleet Street, along the Thames; 
they will seek rest amid the shadows of 
the Temple, conversing one with another 
of those days when the Thames glistened 
with the gilt and glowed with the colors 
of a thousand pleasure craft, gay barges 
filled with gayer ladies, and gallant gen- 
tlemen brightiy bedight; when Covent 
Garden bore the aspect of a fashionable 
promenade, and jest was given for jest, 
laughter for laughter, where now prosaic 
clerks, with serious mien, go to and from 
their business, sober-clad, sober-minded, 
bent only upon the securing of a humble 
maintenance in surroundings as dull as 
they were once colorful, as forsaken of 
fashion as they were once favored of it. 
The spaces between the Strand and the 
Thames might tell many a story could 
lips long dumb set them forth. For 
noble palaces have fallen to dust on 
whose foundations mighty hotels have 
risen; and where the American tourist 
takes his ease, looking out over the river, 
there are the shadows of a _ historical 
pageant that begins back before the time 
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of Henry VIII and comes down to the 
day when omnibuses replace the river 
barges, and the highway of the Thames 
grows less indispensable. The gardens of 
the Embankment are beautiful in the neat- 
ness, the well-keptness of their array; but 
the ghosts walk more shyly in these open 
and unfamiliar spaces; one must build up 
within one’s self the various pictures—of 
Lady Jane Grey’s triumphal embarkation, 
as she takes her brief journey as Queen 
to the Tower, that scene of brilliancy and 
yet of evil purport, so graphically described 
by Ainsworth in his Tower of London. 
In Elizabeth’s day the river fairly scin- 
tillated with the splendor of the pageant 
that “Queen Bess” so dearly loved; and 
now the presence of Will Shakespeare 
brings a new glory into scenes of merry- 
making, scenes of careless, festive grace. 
Let us go into the Temple, lingering 
among its gardens, then passing through 
to Middle Temple Hall. The Temple’s 
history is too rich in facts for us to attempt 
to trace it here; enough that we recall 
how, in the year 1601, Twelfth Night 
was performed in this great hall, Elizabeth 
witnessing, Shakespeare, doubtless, pre- 
siding. Beautiful in itself as this place is, 
no association could more endear it to the 
hearts of the multitude than this which 
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Middle Temple Hall 
In which Twelfth Night was produced before Queen Elizabeth 


connects it with an early presentation of a 
play so many thousands love. 

The Temple has harbored a long line 
of the illustrious. Henry Fielding had 
chambers there; Cowper was among the 
lodgers; Burke studied there and Charles 
Lamb was born in Crown Office Row. 
Wycherly, Beaumont, Congreve, Tom 
Moore and Sheridan, all provide ghosts for 
the Temple; but no figure is more distinct, 
more dominating than that of Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson belongs at London’s very 
center. After nearly two hundred years 
his great heart continues to beat in perfect 
accord with the heart of the city that nour- 
ished him. 

The Johnson Buildings in the Temple 
commemorate the fact that he had a room 
in Inner Temple Lane from 1760 to 1765, 
and no one standing in the passageway 
before them can fail to recall Boswell’s 
story of his first visit to the Doctor, in 
1763, when the particular Scotchman 
found the good Doctor’s apartment, fur- 
niture and morning dress _ sufficiently 
uncouth. “But,” continued the loyal Bos- 
well, “he received me very courteously ; 
and all these slovenly peculiarities were 
forgotten the moment he began to talk.” 

Goldsmith enjoyed much of the com- 
panionship of Johnson in the Temple, and 
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The Johnson Buildings 


The Temple, London 
Photograph by N. B. Carson 


as one walks in the garden to-day, one 
comes upon the simple slab that is sup- 
posed to mark poor Goldy’s resting-place. 

How often may Johnson and his poet 
friend have walked in these gardens, lin- 
gering by the fountain, as the good Doctor 
discoursed in his able wont and the faith- 
ful Boswell mayhap found excuse to be- 
come an appreciative listener! It may be 
that Burke and Reynolds came to call upon 
them here, as we know they, with John- 
son, mounted the stairs to pay their last 
respects to Goldsmith dying. Years later 
the Temple knew Thackeray and Tennyson 
and William Blake, while Dickens used its 
picturesque Fountain Court for a setting 
in Martin Chuzslewit. 

3ut we must resist the temptation to 
follow up the many suggestions which a 
mere mention of the Temple engenders. 
With just a glance at the quaint, old, 
shrub-shadowed church, guarding care- 
fully the dust of the Crusaders who 
founded it, let us go out of the Temple 
Gardens by the opposite entrance-way into 
Fleet Street—sacred to modern news- 
paperdom, and in the eighteenth century 
especially associated with the pursuit of 
letters. Fleet Street was one of Johnson's 
favorite haunts, and for many years he 
lived close by it, in various houses. From 


the Temple it is but a little way to Gough 
Square, now entered through Hind Court 
from Fleet Street, where still stands the 
house in which the “Rambler” was writ- 
ten, and the Dictionary was completed. 
Commercialism of to-day has appropriated 
Gough Square, but the house that shel- 
tered the first English lexicographer has 
still some marks whereby it may be known. 

From Fleet street, also, we enter Wine 
Office Court, and bespeak our luncheon in 
the queer, quaint little restaurant, the 
Cheshire Cheese. Here, as in the Temple, 
Time pauses in deference to the memories 
that would linger, and here, as in no place 
in London, we enter into the world of the 
eighteenth century coffee-house. In the 
Cheshire Cheese we experience that atmos- 
phere so congenial to the talkative Steele, 
the meditative Addison, the voluble John- 
son. Here the ghosts are, as it were, in- 
carnate spirits, and no one is in the least 
surprised to hear the deep growl of the 
dogmatic Johnson setting down his official 
comment upon some topic appertaining to 
literature or to life. 

soswell, it is true, omits to mention the 
Cheshire Cheese in the famous Life. In 
fact, we have no very authoritative refer- 
ence to this particular refreshment house. 
Canny proprietors have brass-plated the 
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Gough Square 
Showing the house in which Dr. Johnson finished the Dictionary 
Photograph by N. B. Carson 


Doctor’s favorite seat, and have hung his 
portrait over it, while in an upper room 
they display a small collection of interest- 
ing relics once associated with him. For 
myself, I should say that the proprietors 


have the better of the argument, insomuch 
as the Cheshire Cheese was within con- 
venient distance of the Temple and of at 
least three houses in which Johnson lived ; 
it has been noted for about two centuries 


St. John's Gate 


Where Dr. Johnson did hack-work for Cave 
Photograph by N. B. Carson 
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for certain especially prepared dishes, and 
it must have been frequented by just that 
kind of miscellaneous company in which 
Johnson was wont to find ready listeners. 

At any rate, the Cheshire Cheese has en- 
dured, and has retained its “old-world- 
ness” in the very center of a new world, 
has gathered unto itself a company of 
ghosts in the presence of whom the 
present-day visitor is not abashed. And in 
this company Johnson and Goldsmith are 
very tangible, very alive, even as on that 
morning long ago, in this very Wine Office 
Court, in a house not now standing, John- 
son read The Vicar of Wakefield, and, 
taking it away from its author’s lodgings, 
secured a publisher’s advance upon it by 
means of which an irate landlady was 
appeased and Goldsmith was spared evic- 
tion. 

We might linger long in the Cheshire 
Cheese, satisfying our hunger with pigeon 
pie and our souls with reflection upon good 
days gone by; but we must hurry on for 
just the briefest visits to one or two more 
ghost-haunted London spots. On the top 
of an omnibus we may go on up Fleet 
Street, as “through this strait all business 
London pours,” and ascend Ludgate Hill 
to St. Paul’s. And now indeed our second 
sight furnishes us a vision. For here, 
tradition has it, in the days when Cesar 
entered Britain, the Romans built a temple 
to Diana or to Jupiter; on this spot Ethel- 
bert erected, in 610, a wooden church, re- 
built in 961 and destroyed by fire in 
1087. . Then, some time later, the first St. 
Paul’s was begun. 

It was in Elizabeth’s day that St. Paul’s 
tangible history opened, though, as some 
one puts it, “the church in that day was 
no edifying spectacle, resembling rather 
the temple from which Christ drove the 
usurers.” For, despoiled of its beauties 
prior to Elizabeth’s reign, the Cathedral 
was used as a market-place and a thor- 
oughfare, the highway for porters, fruit 
sellers, fishmongers ; the lounging-place for 
resplendent gallants and boisterous sol- 
diers home from the war. Here gamblers 
tossed their coin and enterprising trades- 
men made their bargains, while laughter 
and oaths awakened the echoes as here 
some jested and others waxed dangerous in 
altercation. Gentle Shakespeare doubtless 


knew these scenes full well; they may 


have furnished his Rialto, as most assur- 
edly they suggested many of his~ most 
entertaining characters. But Elizabeth 
dies, the Cathedral sinks more and more 
into sacrilege and decay; then, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Sir 
Christopher Wren is commissioned to 
restore the old pile. We will refer to 
H. Barton Baker and his Streets of 
London for a description of the next epi- 
sode—the great fire that swept away the 
filth of desecration and gave room for the 
new St. Paul’s: 


The scaffolding is erected, all is ready for a 
commencement. On the night of the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1666, the watchman who is on guard, 
while dozing away the dark hours, becomes con- 
scious of a red glare in the eastern sky, denoting 
a fire some little distance off; but conflagrations 
are so common among the wooden houses of old 
London that he thinks nothing of it, ard falls 
asleep again. But by-and-by he is roused by 
a strange hurtling in the air, wailing voices and 
great clattering of feet, as though the stragglers 
of a routed army are sweeping by. Again he 
starts up and sees that citywards the sky is like 
molten brass, shot with tongues of flame and 
lurid spirals of smoke. He runs down and 
questions some of the sobbing, affrighted people 
hurrying past; but when he learns that the fire 
is away in Eastcheap he comforts himself with 
the reflection that it must certainly be stopped 
before it reaches Paul’s, and goes to breakfast 
with the philosophical calm of selfishness. Each 
moment the fugitives increase and their cries 
grow more terrible: “Woe, woe to this wicked 
city, for the judgment day has come!” is shrieked 
by a hundred voices. The air is hot and becom- 
ing almost unbreathable, it is so thick with the 
pungent odour of burning; and the roar and 
swirl of the flames, the thunderous fall of build- 
ings, can be heard coming nearer and nearer. 
Filled with horror he once more ascends the 
tower. 

Perhaps not since Nero gazed upon burning 
Rome has such a sight met human eyes; the 
sun is shining, but the awful glow, the billowy 
clouds of smoke obscure the day; beneath this 
canopy, that might be the roof of hell, blazes 
the city; it is a second Gomorrah; fire rains 
down upon it, fire surges up from it; streets, 
churches, houses, are a red-hot mass; London 
Bridge is a cascade of flame, the river beneath, 
a burning lake. Dense showers of glittering 
spangles borne on the east wind come nearer 
and nearer until they burn the watchman’s 
clothes; people in the houses round about are 
wildly dragging out their furniture; tremendous 
explosions—they are endeavouring to stop the 
conflagration by blowing up houses—add a new 
horror to the hurly-burly; but all in vain, walls 
of flame, like the sand clouds of the desert, 
come whirling onwards, driving shrieking 
wretches before them. Almost paralysed by 
terrour, the watchman descends and rushes into 
the stream of panic-stricken people fleeing down 
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When he turns to look he sees 
the flames like fiery pythons twisting round the 
scaffolding, and soon the old Cathedral is a 
mountain of fire, while with redoubled vigour, 
like the blast of a sirocco, the winged flames 
still speed onwards. 


Ludgate Hill. 


So, after all, St. Paul’s is comparatively 
new, and its newness dims the impressions 
of the ghosts that walk therein. We may 
dream, however, in the great Cathedral, 
feeling the force of that humanity which 
gave history to this spot; then we go forth 
into Cheapside, and in the “busiest street 
in London” view a marvelous panorama 
of action, as the ghosts of Shakespeare’s 
day, of John Milton’s, pass and pass again 
among the crowds of tradesmen, officials, 
sightseers, beggars and fakirs, who throng 
Cheapside to-day. 

Cheapside is an appropriate highway to 
the Tower, the most famous, as it is the 
most tragical, of England’s historic monu- 
ments, sharing the importance of its fame 
with the Abbey only. The ghostland of the 
Tower of London is too significant to be 
dismissed hastily, but at the present 
moment we must so dismiss it. Would 
we follow out its romance and its tragic 
story, we would go to Harrison Ains- 
worth and his Old World novel, and with 
Og, Gog and Magog, would review the 
history of the gray old fortress in which 
beautiful women and gallant men, angels 
and villains both, have paid the price of 
greatness won or of greatness thrust upon 
them. In the Tower queens reigned, kings 
reigned; but in it, too, kings and queens 
and courtiers, faithful and unfaithful alike, 
came to their end. The fair form of Jane 
Grey cries for pity in the Tower’s dusty 





shadows; the strong voice of Raleigh mur- 
murs brokenly under the same roof that 
echoes the distressed weeping of the mur- 
dered princes. The very walls speak 
through the lips of the signatures of the 
long line of the illustrious who suffered 
here as prisoners, and each cut in the exe- 
cutioner’s block has its story to tell. As 
a government arsenal, the Tower of 
London is now but a harmless relic of 
history, but no modern use to which it may 
be put can banish the ghosts that abide 
there. 

As the years move on, and modern 
methods overcome the customs of earlier 
days; as streets are widened and cleared, 
and buildings crumbling with age are taken 
away, the ghosts of the old London will 
need to adjust themselves to newer habita- 
tions. They have had to do so already, and 
from many places they have wandered 
away, but it will be long years and many 
years, despite improvements, ere Modern- 
ity will chase the ghosts from the Tower; 
ere a new world will annihilate the old 
world from the precincts of Cheapside and 
Fleet Street and the Temple; ere the com- 
mercial craft that darken the Thames will 
overshadow the memories of the brilliant 
pageants that so often brightened its 
waters; and ere the Abbey, ugly as it may 
be in its accumulations of the centuries, 
will yield up the ghosts that its multitude 
of tombs has gathered. Dust may return 
to dust and ashes to ashes; the souls of the 
dead may have departed far, but the ghosts 
of historic memory linger ever, even after 
their familiar environment has been taken 
away, and the traces of their everyday 
doings have vanished. 














‘* Peaceful stream-side fields’? 


Brandywine Days 
By J. Russell Hayes 


Illustrated from photographs by J. Carroll Hayes 


SEPTEMBER 


Spirit of September 
(To J. M.) 


I 


SPIRIT of September, I have seen 
Thy wandering footsteps by the lonely rill 


That winds and murmurs under willows green 
Below yon high-browed hill; 
And I have followed thee through orchards olden 
And watched thy wistful face in silence pass © Septer 
Where mellow apples round and ripe and golden 
Lie thickly in the grass; 


II , I \O- 
i | 
Lie in the grass where once in pleasant drowse ' 

Methought I saw thee in the dowe-cote’s shade = with th 
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Weaving a wreath of -asters round thy brows 
In sweet and fragrant braid. 

And by the woodland edge, ’mid moss and myrtle, 
When thou wert dancing o'er the faery green, 

With heaps of fern and flowers in thy kirtle, 
Thee, Spirit, have I not seen? 


III 


Have I not seen thee in the azure morn 
Glide noiseless as a phantom summer cloud 
Where waved the tassels of the yellow corn 
And vagrant crows called loud; 
Or watched thee in the twilight pale and hazy 
With drooping head roam far adown the stream 
Whose wandering waters languorous and lazy 
Fill our soft vale with dream?— 


IV 

Fill it with dream and mystery and charm 

In rosy dawns and noons and slumbrous eves, 
Where smile the acres of the ancient farm 

With stacks and golden sheaves, 
With rustic wealth of timothy and clover, 

And meadows where the soft-eyed heifers graze, 
And fields of thick-sown millet toppling over, 

And slopes of tasselled maize; 


Vy 
Of tasselled maize and fields where thistle-seeds 
Float on light winds above the luscious sod, 
Where pungent mint and ragweed fill the meads, 
And wild-heart goldenrod; 

And gardens lovelier for thy passing there,—- 
So stately seem the silken hollyhocks, 

So sumptuous the lingering roses fatr, 
So deeply bright the phlox ; 


VI 
So bright the phlox and every stately flower 
The season brings ;—but, ah, to think how soon 
Thou lt fade away as hour by golden hour 
Rolls on toward Autumn's noon! 
Too soon thow lt fade, O Spirit of September, 
As fade the walnut's and the willow’s leaves; 
But thy deep charm, O how I shall remember 
When Winter sighs and grieves! 


September 6th 


Googe’s Eclogues Once More 


O-DAY I turn again to Googe’s quaint bucolics. In Egloga Tertia, the herds- 
man Menalcas begs his comrade Coridon to tell him something of the ‘Townes 
estate”; whereupon there follow the usual strictures upon city life as compared 

with the innocence of life in the fields. Coridon’s closing verses are these,— 
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I, synce I sawe suche synfull syghts, 
dyd never lyke the Towne, 

But thought it best to take my sheepe, 
and dwell upon the downe. 

Whereas I lyve, a pleasaunt lyfe, 
and free from cruell handes, 

I wolde not leave the pleasaunt fyelde 
for all the Townysh Landes, 


Such has ever been the note of country simplicity, and it loses none of its attrac- 
tion in Googe’s quaint lines. And for a farewell to honest Barnabe, take his song in 
honor of “the immortall kynge,” equal to Herrick’s Noble Numbers in its sincere 
gratefulness: 


Who gyves us pasture for our beasts 
and blesseth our encrease: 

By whom, while others cark and toyle 
we lyve at home with ease. 

Who keepes us down, from climyng hye 
wher honour breeds debate, 
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‘* Thy deep charm, O how I shall remember 


And here hath graunted us to lyve 
in symple Shephards state, 

A lyfe that sure doth farre exceade 
eche other kynd of lyfe: 

O happy state, that doth content, 
How farre be we from stryfe? 


Almost like music from some lost Arcadian world seem these pleasant, old-time 
pastorals of Barnabe Googe; yet, if read in congenial mood, in the idyllic setting of 
Brandywine meadows,—so like England’s peaceful stream-side fields,—their quaint 
philosophy may prove not wholly alien. 
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September 12th 
Beside the Brandywine with Lloyd Mifflin’s Sonnets 
(To W. M. S.) 
Y°s: NG the shores of my ancestral stream 


Or musing in starry 7 villow tre es; 
Beneath old soliili gardens where the bees 
Drone ali day long, and yellow roses gleam, 
And ail the sleepy summer world doth seem 
In golden revery wrapt; or at large ease 
Wandering among the billowy clover seas,— 
I read his Sonnets, lost in pensive dream. 


O then a spirit-music lulls the ear 
And sets the drowsy afternoon a-thrill; 
And o’er that dear home-stream and ancient farm, 
Across the languorous garden-blooms, I hear,— 
Blown as from flutes on some green Mantuan hill,— 
Virgilian pathos and Virgilian charm. 


September 14th 
More of Vaughan’s Verses 


: ening up Henry Vaughan’s quaint book this morning beside the cool Brandy- 

wine, I find his spirit in harmony with the pastoral quietude of these old farm 

landscapes. The seclusion of country life was blissful for Vaughan; and, 
moreover, he was a brother of the angle. 


Rural shades are the sweet sense 
Of piety and innocence; 

If Eden be on earth at all, 

"Tis that which we the Country call, 


His very enumerations, like those of his poet-brother Robert Herrick, smack of 
rural felicities,— 
Sweet, downie thoughts, soft Lily-shades, Calm streams, 
Joyes full and true, 
Fresh, spicie mornings, and eternal beams. 


Vaughan’s dedications always yield some quaint fancy, some naive charm; that 
of his first volume tastes of the new-fledged author fresh from the delicate nurture of 
college days,— 


To all Ingenious Lovers of Poesy: To you alone, whose more refined spirits out-wing these 
dull times, and soar above the drudgery of dirty intelligence, have I made sacred these fancies. 


In the riper fruits of his pen Vaughan expresses the hope that his lighter pieces 
may be found 


interlined with many virtuous, and some pious mixture . . . some prelibation of those heavenly 
refreshments which descend but seldom. 


We moderns often treat our books too lightly, but the stately folios of 
Henry Vaughan’s day were cherished and beloved. “Bright books,” he calls them 
affectionately, 

The track of fled souls, and their milkie way. 


The English Church, so venerable, so comforting, held all that was dearest in 
religion for “Henry Vaughan; no other faith could so warm his heart with the gracious 
ritual and mystic symbolism craved by men of his patrician tastes. In his verse we 
seem to hear low-breathed organ music and the fading cadences of magnificent 
anthems. His very titles are redolent of the Book of Common Prayer. Hence it is that 
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Vaughan’s most devoted readers have been those who love the beautiful sanctities and 
traditions of the Anglican Church. Beside the river Usk the poet sleeps, the river 
that had erst composed his thoughts “to more than infant softness.” 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the poet-critic, has written an essay full of exquisite 
appreciation of the Welsh singer; furthermore, she performed the pious service, not 
many years ago, of restoring his long-neglected and forgotten grave in the lonely 
churchyard of Llansantffread among his grand native hills. 

“The earlier and purer fires of Christianity” glow in Vaughan’s poetry ;—I 
would not ask for nobler poetry for reading on a Sunday morning of summer amid 
the country’s peace and holy quietude. 


September 18th 
Cecily 


ECILY, daughter of dreams, 
ti Sister of flowers and birds, 
What do the wiid-voices sing 
To thy spirit musing apart 
Far in the Brandywine hills? 
What do the waterfalls sing 
Tumbling over cool rocks 
In ferny and shadowy dales? 


O miss not the message they bear, 
Voices primeval and sweet, 

That speak unto those who will hear, 
And feed with their magical song 
Hearts that are tuned to their hearts,— 
Cecily, daughter of dreams, 

Sister of flowers and birds. 


September 19th 
The Sage of Marshallton Again 


# examining the letters of the good Quaker, Doctor Fothergill, dispatched from 
England to Humphry Marshall in the Chester County hamlet, near the Brandy- 

wine, one finds that the Londoner’s chief desiderata were such American plants 
as Magnolias, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Water-lilies, Acorns, “the Fern tribe (a most 
pleasing part of the creation)”; and Goldenrods, Asters, and Sunflowers, of which 
he writes, “you have more than all the world besides.” 

In return for the carefully-selected boxes of seeds and young plants sent over 
to England by Humphry Marshall, Dr. Fothergill presented our Quaker worthy with 
William Penn’s Works, translations of Linnzus, gardeners’ dictionaries, and the 
roots of the Alpine Strawberry. In June of 1774 the doctor writes, “I am reckoned 
to have the best collection of North American Plants of any private person in the 
neighborhood. I am obliged to thee for many of them.” And in his last letter of 
all, on the eve of the American Revolution, whose approach he keenly lamented, 
Dr. Fothergill writes to his faithful friend in the colonies, “My garden is about five 
miles from London, warm and sheltered, rather moist than dry; and I have the satis- 
faction of seeing all North American plants prosper amazingly.” | One may easily 
imagine Marshall’s contentment in reading these epistles beside his hearth in this gray 
mansion, or in these shady avenues of evergreen. 

In this collected correspondence of the sage of Marshallton are letters to and 
from various worthies of the day, Benjamin Franklin among them; and all these 
letters breathe the peacefulness of kindly friendships formed through common devotion 
to the gentlest of the natural sciences. 
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Whether or not Humphry Marshall was wont to come down to the Brandywine 
hereabouts, to fish and meditate, I know not; surely his tranquil tastes would have 
fitted him to be a “brother of the angle.” | His sympathetic biographer closes his 















account of our rural sage by recording with satisfaction the resolution of the Town 
Council of West Chester, whereby the little borough park was designated for all 
time as “The Marshall Square,” in commemoration of Humphry Marshall, “one of 


the earliest and most distinguished horticulturists and botanists of our country, having 
established the second botanic garden in this republic; and also prepared and published 
the first treatise on the forest trees and shrubs of the United States, and diffused a 
taste for botanical science which entitles his memory to the lasting respect of his 
countrymen.” 


September 2st 
Farewell to the Farm 


il SAID farewell unto our pensive Stream 


And the old farmstead wrapt in autumn’s dream, 


Fareweil unto the village and the mill 
And dark mill-race that winds below the hill, 


Farewell unto the cattle feeding slow 
Where hoary willows stand in silent row, 


Farewell to kindly neighbors, and farewell 
To these old fields I long have loved so well, 


Farewell, cach haunt among these hill-sides dear,— 
God grant I come to you another year! 


(THE END.) 
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‘* The old farmstead wrapt in autumn’s dream”? 


The Book Outlook 


New Publications Announced for the Fall 


MONG the attractive books an- 
nounced is Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s new story, Susanna and 
Sue, a tale full of a heart 
appeal, as was The Birds’ 

Christmas Carol. The Houghton Mifflin 
Company will bring out the volume, illus- 
trated by Alice Barber Stephens, and the 
same firm announce the fall publication of 
the following books: Farming It, a story 
of outdoor life by Judge Henry A. Shute; 
The Severed Mantle, a romance of Pro- 
vence and the Troubadours, by William 
Lindsey; When She Came Home from 
College, a lively tale by Marion K. Hurd 
and Jean B. Wilson; The Oath of Alle- 
giance, a new novel by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward; The Wares of Edgefeld, 
a novel by Eliza Orne White; J/talian 
Hours, by Henry James, a handsome vol- 
ume, illustrated by Joseph Pennell; The 
Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, by 
Walter Sichel; The Girlhood of Queen 
Elizabeth; Oliver Wendell Holmes, a pop- 
ular biography by Samuel M. Crothers; 
Greek Lands and Letters, by Francis G. 
and Anne C. E. Allinson; The German 
Element in the United States, by Albert 
Bernhardt Faust; Carlyle’s Laugh, a book 
of personal sketches, by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson; The Right to Believe, 
by Eleanor Harris Rowland; and vol- 
umes of poems by Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Mark A. De W. Howe, Josephine Preston 
Peabody, Hermann Hagedorn and Flor- 
ence Earle Coates. 

A special important announcement is 
made concerning Emerson’s Journals, now 
to be published for the first time. This 
journal the philosopher kept as a boy, and 
it is full of the most interesting reminis- 
cences. It will appear in two volumes, 
edited by Edward W. Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes. 


x x * 


Hall Caine’s White Prophet is promised 
for fall issuance. Mr. Caine desired to 
arrange for the dramatic presentation of 
this story, but the London censor forbade 
it. D. Appleton & Co. will bring out the 
book on this side. 


The autumn list of Doubleday, Page & 
Co. is long and full of things that sound 
promising. They include A Reaping, by 
E. F. Benson; The Leopard and the Lily, 
by Marjorie Bowen; The Southerner, by 
Nicholas Worth; Anatole France, in the 
“Contemporary Men of Letters’ series; 
The Golden Season, by Myra Kelly; The 
Awakening of Bojas, by Miriam Michel- 
son; Putting on the Screws, by Gouverneur 
Morris; The Poetry of Nature, edited by 
Henry van Dyke; a biography of Melba, 
by Agnes L. Murphy; Marie Antoinette, 
by Hilaire Belloc; The Lords of High 
Decision, by Meredith Nicholson; and The 
Lady of the Big Shanty, by F. Berkeley 


Smith. 
OK * * 


Myrtle Reed’s new novel will be Old 
Rose and Silver, published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The same company will issue 
Alice MacGowan’s new novel, The Wiving 
of Lance Cleaverage. Other things an- 
nounced are: Cathedrals and Cloisters of 
the Isles de France, by Elsie Whitlock 
Rose; Madame, Mother of the Regent, by 
Arvede Barine; No Refuge but in Truth, 
by Goldwin Smith; and a new volume in 
the “Cambridge English Literature.” 


* * * 


The Macmillan Company are preparing 
to bring out new novels by Winston 
Churchill, Marion Crawford, Robert Her- 
rick, Jack London, Charles Major and 
Charles G. D. Roberts. This firm will also 
issue The New New York, by John C. 
Van Dyke; Labrador, by Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell; The Picturesque Hudson, by Clifton 
Johnson; A Lady of the Old Regime, by 
Ernest F. Henderson; A Wanderer in 
Paris, by E. V. Lucas; Contemporary 
Novelists and Their Styles, by William 
Lyon Phelps; The Spirit of America, by 
Henry van Dyke; Golden Treasury of 
American Songs and Lyrics, by Curtis 
Hidden Page; Owford Lectures on Poetry, 
by A. C. Bradley; Wage-Earning Women, 
by Annie Marion MacLean; and Recent 
Christian Progress, by William Douglas 
MacKenzie. 
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Among the new books now on the fall 
list of the Fleming H. Revell Company 
are Quiet Talks on Home Ideals, by S. D. 
Gordon; Comfort, by Hugh Black; Jesus 
the Worker, by Charles McTyeire Biship ; 
St. Paul and His Mission to the Roman 
Empire, by Christopher N. Johnston; 
From My Youth Up, an autobiography by 
Margaret E. Sangster; The Immigrant 
Tide, by Edward A. Steiner; Theodore 
Bryan, a novel by I. T. Thurston; The 
Suitable Child, a story by Norman Dun- 
can; The Attic Guest, a new novel by 
Robert E. Knowles; The Quest of the 
Yellow Pearl, a story of the time of Christ, 
by P. C. Macfarlane; and Introducing 
Corinna, a new story by Winifred Kirk- 


land. 
* * x 


The fall novel by Robert W. Chambers 
will be The Danger Mark, published by 
D. Appleton & Co. 


* * * 


F. A. Stokes Company will issue 
Drake, an English epic, by Alfred Noyes, 
whom many look upon as the logical suc- 
cessor of Swinburne. This company will 
also bring out a novel by Robert Barr, 
Cardilac, a romance of France under 
Louis XIII. 


* * * 


The Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Com- 
pany will issue a splendid number of new 
juveniles :Prue at School, by Amy Brooks; 
Dorothy Dainty in the Country, by Amy 
Brooks; Mother Tucker's Seven, by 
Angelina W. Wray; The Little Heroine 
at School, by Alice Turner Curtis; The 
Coming of Hester, by Jean K. Baird; 
Dorothy Brown, by Nina Rhoades; Helen 
Grant, Teacher, by Amanda M. Douglas; 
American Patty, by Adele E. Thompson; 
The Boy with the U. S. Survey, by Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler ; The Lookout Island Camp- 
ers, by Warren L. Eldred; For the Stars 
and Stripes, by Everett T. Tomlinson; 
The Football Boys of Lakeport, by Edward 
Stratemeyer; Winning His Shoulder 
Straps, by Norman Brainerd; With Pick- 
pole and Peary, by C. B. Burleigh; The 
School Four, by A. 'T. Dudley; and Irene 
of the Mountains, by George Cary Eggles- 
ton, a book of fiction comprising a romance 
of old Virginia. 
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Among J. B. Lippincott Company pub- 
lications for fall will be the story of 
Lieutenant Shackleton’s voyage to the 
Antarctic regions ; The E.vile of St. Helena, 
a translation from the French; Legends of 
the Alhambra, from Irving’s Alhambra, a 
holiday book; a new edition of Omar’s 
Rubaiyat; Manors of Virginia in Colonial 
Times, by Edith Tunis Sale; The Private 
Palaces of London—Past and Present, by 
E.. Beresford Chancellor ; Dutch Art in the 
Nineteenth Century, by G. H. Marius; 
In Japan, by Gaston Migeon; Poems, by 
Cyrus Elder; and The Blushful South and 
Hippocrene, poems by Robert Loveman. 
The fiction from this firm will include 
The Knock on the Door, by Robert 
Hichens ; Phebe Deane, by Grace Living- 
ston Hill Lutz; The Man in the Tower, by 
Rupert S. Holland; The Clue, by Carolyn 
Wells; In Ambush, by Marie Van Vorst; 
and The Isle of Dead Ships, by Crittenden 


Marriott. 
K oS 


The Reilly and Britton Company are 
issuing a new series of boys’ books, the 
first two of which are The Airship Boys 
and The Airship Boys Adrift. 


* ok * 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. we are 
promised a story, Into the Night, by 
Frances Nimmo Greene; Romantic Leg- 
ends of Spain, by Gustavo Becquer; Go 
Forward, by J. R. Miller; The Land of 
Nod, by J. W. McSpadden; Stories from 
the “Faery Queene,’ The Great White 
Plague, by Edward O. Otis; The Gate 
Beautiful, by Dr. Miller; Waverley 
Synopses, by J. W. McSpadden; a new set 
of George Eliot’s Works, and a number 
of new classic reprints. 

cs * 


The Sturgis and Walton Company will 
issue The Great Wall of China, by William 
Edgar Geil; Rhoda of the Underground, a 
novel, by Florence Finch Kelly; Doctor 
Rast, by James Oppenheim; An American 
Princess, by Meyram Hill; and Ben Jon- 
son’s English Grammar. 

* * x 


New fiction from Little, biown & Co. 
will consist of The Land of Long Ago, 
by Eliza Calvert Hall; The Castle by the 
Sea, by H. B. Marriott Watson; Your 
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Child and Mine, by Anne Warner ; Richard 
Jefferies, by Edward Thomas; Napoleon’s 
Marshals, by R. P. Dunne-Pattison; Lit- 
erary By-Paths, by Henry C. Shelley; 
From the Book of Life, by Richard Bur- 
ton ; Janet at Odds, by Anna Chapin Ray; 
Betty Baird’s Golden Year, by Anna 
Hamlin Weikel ; and Story Land, by Clara 
Murray. 


* * * 


Thomas Mosher announces some new 
volumes in his dainty series, as follows: 
Silhouettes, by Arthur Symons, and Félise, 
by A. C. Swinburne, in the “Old World” 
series; Poems in Prose, from Baudelaire, 
and A Little Book for John O’Mahony’s 
Friends, by Katharine Tynan, in the 
“Tdeal” series; The Child in the House, 
by Walter Pater, and The Lost Joy and 
Other Dreams, by Olive Schreiner, in the 
“Vest Pocket” series, with selections from 
Henley, Austin Dobson, Browning, Simeon 
Solomon, W. B. Yeats, Francis Thompson 
and Milton, in various attractive forms. 

x * x 


The Baker and Taylor Company will 
publish The Wistful Years, a novel by Roy 
Rolfe Gilson; Medieval Architecture, by 
A. K. Porter; Retrospections of an Active 
Life, by John Bigelow; Longfellow’s 
Country, by Helen A. Clarke; Ancient 
Myths in Modern Poets, by the same 
author ; and the children’s guide to Ameri- 
can history, reading, music and American 
biography. 

‘-¢ @ 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company promise a 
new Riley  gift-book—Old Schoolday 
Romances, and other gift-books in the form 
of Famous Love Songs, The Songs of 
Father Goose and Stories of Wagner 
Operas. The new “Doll Book’ is to be 
The April Fool Doll. 


* * * 


A revised and enlarged edition of the 
Compendium of History, by M. J. Kerney, 
is to be issued by the John Murphy 
Company. The editor is Charles H. 
McCarthy. 


1K * * 


George Barr McCutcheon’s fall novel is 
to be called Truxton King, a Story of 
Graustark. Dodd, Mead & Co. will bring 


it out among other things, notably, The 
Pool of Flame, by Louis Joseph Vance; 
The Title Market, by Emily Post; Dia- 
monds Cut Paste, by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle; The Island of Regeneration, by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady; The House on 
Cherry Street, by Amelia E. Barr; They 
and I, by Jerome K. Jerome; The City of 
Beautiful Nonsense, by E. Temple Thurs- 
ten; The Man in the Corner, by Baroness 
Orczy. 

This firm will issue as holiday books, 
Beautiful Children Immortalized by the 
Masters, by Haldane McFall; Jntroduc- 
tions to Famous Poems, by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie; Old Christmas, by Wash- 
ington Irving; The Cathedral Cities of 
Spain, by W. W. Collins. 

Other important works will include: 
Intimate Recollections of Joseph Jefferson, 
The Empress Josephine, by Philip W. Ser- 
geant; The Life of an Empress, by Fré- 
deric Loliée; Life’s Trivialities, by G. K. 
Chesterton; Knowledge, Life and Reality, 
by George Trumbull Ladd; and juveniles 
as follows: The Kite Book, Patty's Pleas- 
ure Trip, Marjorie’s New Friend, the 
latter two by Carolyn Wells; and A Little 
Girl in Old Pittsburgh, by Amanda M. 
Douglas. 


* * X* 


Small, Maynard & Co. are publishing a 
first novel, Happy Hawkins, by Robert 
Alexander Wason; among their other 
promises for the autumn are The Shadow 
Between His Shoulder Blades, by Joek 
Chandler Harris; Marie of Arcady, by F. 
Hewes Lancaster; The Chronicles of 
Rhoda, by Florence Tinsley Cox; Old 
Clinkers, by Harvey J. O’Higgins; and 
Trespass, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 


* *K 


The Manual of the Arts Press will pub- 
lish Simplified Perspective, Problems in 
Wood Turning, and several reprints on 
The Construction and Flying of Kites and 
Coping Saw Work. 


The biggest novel of the year to be 
issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons is John 
Marvel, Assistant, by Thomas Nelson 
Page. The same firm announces Through 
the French Provinces, by Ernest C. 
Peixotto; The Gateway of the Sahara, by 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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Kipling’s Latest Prophecy 


R. KIPLING has set the 

London dailies by the ears 

because of a new poem 

recently published in the 

“Morning Post.” The name 

of this is “The City of Brass,” and in it 

Mr. Kipling prophesies dire things for 

Great Britain if present tendencies con- 

tinue to thrive. He out-Jeremiahs Jeremiah 

in his lamentation and warning, of which 

the following are sample lines. For in- 

stance, regarding the fashioning of laws by 
the English people: 

Who 


They said: “Who has hate in the soul? 
has envied his neighbour ? 

Let him arise and control both that man and 
his labour.” 

They said: “Who is eaten by sloth? Whose 
unthrift has destroyed him? 

He shall levy a tribute from all because none 
have employed him.” 

They said: “Who has toiled? Who hath striven, 
and gathered possession ? 

Let him be spoiled. He hath given full proof 
of transgression.” 


* * * * * 


They ran panting in haste to lay waste and em- 
bitter for ever 

The wellsprings of Wisdom and Strength, which 
are Faith and Endeavour. 

They nosed out and digged up and dragged 
forth and exposed to derision 

All doctrine of purpose and worth and restraint 
and prevision: 

And it ceased, and God granted them all things 
for which they had striven, 

And the heart of a beast in the place of a man's 
heart was given. 


Then, when destruction is come upon them, 

There was no need of a steed nor a lance to 
pursue them; 

It was decreed their own deed, and not chance, 
should undo them. : 

The tares they had laughingly sown were ripe 
to the reaping, 

The trust they had leagued to disown was re- 
moved from their keeping. 

The eaters of other men’s bread, the exempted 
from hardship, 

The excusers of impotence fled, abdicating their 
wardship. 


For the hate they had taught through the State 
brought the State no defender, 

And it passed from the roll of the nations in 
headlong surrender. 


A writer in the “Daily Mail” calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Kipling’s former 
prophecies have not always gone unful- 
filled, as when he wrote The Recessional, a 
very different kind of jubilee poem from 


John Muir 


Author of Stickeen, recently published 
Photograph by H. M. Murdock 


that which most poets were inditing. The 
South African War followed, the very les- 
son in humility which Kipling had so hoped 
the nation would already have learned. 
Now once more, when many are looking 
with anxious eyes toward the history mak- 
ing in India, and to the dissatisfaction that 
exists right within the kingdom, Mr. Kip- 
ling speaks in warning voice, and—most 
English people and most English papers 
laugh. The “Spectator” has “no sympathy 
with the lyrical pessimism of Mr. Kip- 
ling.” The “Nation” says of the poem, 
“Through seven indefinite stanzas the thing 
goes on—an obscure and unmusical out- 





Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


After the new statue by William Cooper, erected in Washington 


















































pouring of jargon, directed against this 
country, and especially against those par- 
ticular qualities of freedom and tolerance 
and kindliness which we believe to be our 
country’s noblest distinctions in history.” 
But the writer in the “Daily Mail” is more 
in the Kipling spirit, and writes: 


We are slipping down the broad, easy decline 
which will lead to our extinction as a Great 
Power with an influence to exert on the side 
of the angels, with a civilising tradition to 
plant all the world over. That is the burden of 
Mr. Kipling’s cry. 

How many people think of him as a Jeremiah 
warning us of the slippery place in which we 
stand? Very few. Memories are short in these 
busy, bustling days. The connection between 


his various “lamentations” is forgotten. What 
shall we say of them? Are they the result of 
indigestion, physical or mental? Or do they 


express in winged words the thoughts and fore- 
bodings which are passing through the wisest 
minds in England and throughout the Empire 
to-day? No one who has come into contact with 
these minds can doubt that Kipling has put into 
these poems of exhortation just what they have 
been feeling. He is a true poet who cannot be 
content to fashion dainty trifles while he sees 
his country heading, as he believes, for the 
rocks. He has a message to deliver and he may 
not hold his peace. 


But this is one assenting voice among a 
good many dissenting voices, with what 
seems to be a net result of unpopularity 
for the poet who has dared to put his con- 
victions into verses of admonition. 


Edward B. Mitchell 


Edward B. Mitchell, author of The 
Shadow of the Crescent, is a graduate of 
Columbia University, and during his col- 
lege career he edited the “Morningside” 
and was president of the principal literary 
society in the college. After graduating, 
he joined the staff of the New York 
“Evening Sun,” leaving it to become con- 
nected with various magazines. He is now 
with a large publishing company in the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Mitchell likes traveling, and has 
spent some time abroad. 


The ‘‘ House of the Seven Gables ’’ Sold 


The “House of the Seven Gables,” at 
Salem, Massachusetts, about which Haw- 
thorne built up the structure of his tale of 
that name, has recently been sold to Mrs. 
George Emmerton, who will use it as a 
house for settlement work. The place was 
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built in 1662, and had seven gables, most 
of which disappeared in a remodeling some 
forty years ago. 


How D. G. Phillips Writes 


Some months ago we published a picture 
of David Graham Phillips standing in a 
high, 


dressing-gown, before a old- 





Kate Douglas Wiggin and her sister, 
Nora Archibald Smith 


From a photograph taken in Edinburgh 


fashioned desk, writing. Mr. Phillips’ pub- 
lishers tell us that this author works con- 
scientiously and systematically, turning 
out from seven thousand to eight thousand 
words a day. He rises at an unearthly 
hour in the morning and writes until eight 
or nine o’clock, going back to bed about 
the time other people are breakfasting. 
He stands up to write, because he can work 
more continuously, collectedly, and with 
more concentration in this way. 


Paul Elder’s New Bookshop 


The restoration of San Francisco has 
resulted in the reéstablishment of the book- 
store and publishing business of Mr. Paul 
Elder, whose artistic taste has conceived 
of the plan of a rather unique kind of 
twentieth century bookshop. Mr. Elder’s 













Emily Post 
Author of The Title Market, to be published in September 
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rooms in New York, whither he came after 
the earthquake, were quaint and restful, 
and essentially “literary” in atmosphere. 
But his new place in the West must quite 
surpass all his former efforts to surround 
himself with things beautiful and to 
divorce his business from all sordid and 
materialistic influences. The new shop is 
described as being like a Gothic cathedral, 
and the San Francisco “Chronicie” gives 
the following account of it: 


Books in a Gothic scriptorium, books in the 
sort of place where books were born, and 
thought and learning felt at home, are what the 
new San Francisco will have to offer in Paul 
Elder’s store. It is a pity to speak of such a 
place as a store. Its atmosphere is as little sug- 
gestive of merchandizing, even of book merchan- 
dizing, as anything of to-day could well be. In 
such places clerics illuminated missals for the 
glory of God and wrote down their pious 
thoughts for love of man, and in such places 
the lamp of learning was kept alive by seques- 
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tered monks through the Dark Ages. Gothic 
arches intercross above. Between their support- 
ting columns rise curtain walls of old gray 
stones, against which stand ranks and ranks of 
books. Along one side, but high up, a tier of 
stained windows gives the clerestory lighting of 
old cathedrals, the sort of lighting architects 
have struggled for as the ideal illumination of 
handsome interiors. Stairs in deep-paneled cases 
rise at either end to upper chambers, which at 
the stair heads look back into the main hail 
through windows of deep Gothic tracery, hand- 
carved in heavy timber and richly gilded. This 
treatment has also been applied to a hooded seat 
in the main room, and to a tall glazed feretory 
on the center of the floor, which will contain 
some of those treasures in ‘porcelain, silver and 
turquoise, or jade and gold, that Elder shows 
from time to time. The dominant color is gray 
—not a cold gray, but that solid and reassuring 
tone that things have a way of taking on when 
they have been a long time established. The 
ceiling runs into a somewhat livelier blue; and 
near the entrance is a recessed settle that fur- 
nishes the main color note—a warm, bold mass 
of royal red. In such a setting books become 
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Sketch of the Interior of the New Elder Book Store 
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intimate. Here is the air of ripe scholarship 
and that sense of establishment and permanence 
in which alone the mind finds its time and 
chance. With such surroundings men once lived 
the life of the intellect instead of the cash reg- 
ister; they associated with Plutarch and Aris- 
tippus and forgot about tax time and the day 
the interest was due. In such places men like 
Abélard and Duns Scotus announced new sys- 
tems of thought, and earnest students came and 
sat on their trusses of hay and the stone floors 
to hear. To create such an atmosphere beside 
the tide of traffic in a modern city might seem 
impossible, until one steps from the sidewalk of 
Grant Avenue into the hush, the quiet, the al- 


Edwin Balmer 
Author of Waylaid by Wireless 


most churchly peace of “Elder’s,” senses the 
cooiness and security of its gray walls and 
arches and the beauty and strength of its Gothic 
treatment, making a refuge, but a refuge vital 
with the medizval spirit of work and service; 
and notes that the architect and the workman 
have wrought a_ perfect whole, consistent 
throughout, and without a suggestion of the 
haste and urgency of modern life. 


Edwin Balmer 

Mr. Edwin Balmer has progressed from 
the editorship of a magazine with philan- 
thropic purpose, to the writing of striking 


stories and plays based on the application 
of wireless telegraphy to everyday affairs. 
Sack in 1904 he was associated with 
Graham Taylor, of Chicago, in getting out 
that very useful periodical, “The Com- 
mons,” which was later merged under a 
combined name with the magazine “Chari- 
ties of New York,” and which is now 
known as “The Survey.” Mr. Balmer 
conceivably might have continued to serve 
sociological causes down to this day, had 
not one of the short stories with which he 
had been amusing himself been accepted 
in “Collier’s” great prize competition. 
Thereafter he started in to produce fiction 
at a lively clip. Gathering material for his 
stories, he traveled extensively, at first in 
Mexico and Cuba, then in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, and finally, in the 
winter of 1907-1908, in the Far West. A 
series of stories, based on wireless, was 
published in the “Saturday Evening Post” 
and amused a very large public. An ad- 
vertising series in the magazine “System” 
occurred as an interlude. Returning from 
Japan about a year ago, the young Western 
author wrote his share of the play Via 
Wireless, which has been successful this 
past winter, and a brilliant novel, Waylaid 
by Wireless, which has just been published, 
as an important contribution to this sea- 
son’s light literature. All the while he has 
continued writing short stories for 
“Collier’s Weekly,” “Munsey’s,” “The Red 
Book,” “Hampton’s Magazine” and other 
periodicals. Mr. Balmer is a native of 
Chicago, a graduate of Northwestern 
Academy, 1899, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1902. He took the degree of A. M. 
at Harvard in 1903. 


A New Longfellow Statue 


There was recently unveiled in Wash- 
ington a statue of the poet Longfellow, 
sculptured by William Cooper ; and at the 
exercises which attended the unveiling, 
Professor Bliss Perry, editor of the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” and Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie delivered addresses. Mr. 
Perry spoke of Longfellow the citizen, and 
Mr. Mabie discoursed of Longfellow the 
poet. 
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Charles W. Furlong; Life Histories of 
Northern Animals, by Ernest Thompson 
Seton; Art in Great Britain and Ireland, 
by Sir Walter Armstrong; Home Letters 
of General Sherman, by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe; The Relations of the United States 
with Spain, by Rear-Admiral Chadwick; 
Society and Politics in Ancient Rome, by 
Frank F. Abbott; The Universities of An- 
cient Greece, by John W. H. Walden; 
Richard to Minna Wagner, The Letters of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley; A Rose of Savoy, 
by H. Noél Williams; Chateaubriand and 
His. Court of Women, by Francis Gribble ; 
Turkey in Revolution, by Charles 
Roden Buxton; American Prose Mas- 
ters, by W. CC. _ Brownell; The 
French Renaissance in England, by 
Sidney Lee; The White Bees and Other 
Poems, by Henry van Dyke; Roses, a 
play by Sudermann; The American of the 
Future and Other Essays, by Brander 
Matthews ; Latter Day Problems, by Lau- 
rence Laughlin; Privilege and Democracy 
in America, by Frederic C. Howe; Open 
Country, by Maurice Hewlett; Forty 
Minutes Late and Other Stories, by F. 
Hopkinson Smith; Mr. Justice Raffles, by 
E. W. Hornung; True Tilda, by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch; Sea Breezes, by W. W. 
Jacobs; The Pauline Epistles, by Robert 
Scott; How God Has Spoken, by John 
Wilson. 


* * xX 


The Century Company will issue French 
Cathedrals, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell; 
Romantic Germany, by Robert Haven 
Schauffler; The Story of Dutch Painting, 
by Charles H. Caffin; Little Sister Snow, 
by Frances Little, author of The Lady of 
the Decoration; Aunt Amity’s Silver 


Wedding, by Ruth McEnery Stuart; 
Recollections of Grover Cleveland, by 
George F. Parker; Zandrie, a novel by 
Marion Richards; An Unofficial Love 
Story, by W. Albert Hickman; Captain 
Chub, by Ralph Henry Barbour; When I 
Grow Up, by W. W. Denslow; The Loss 
of the Silver Sword, by Mary Constance 
DuBois; Practical Argumentation, by 
George K. Pattee. 


* * * 


Longmans, Green & Co. have a long list 
of serious works, important most of them 
historically. Of especial interest is the 
Early History of the Christian Church, 
The Gospel and Human Needs, by John 
Neville Figgis; and A History of the 
Church of England, by M. W. Patterson. 


* * * 


L. C. Page & Co. will publish early in 
the fall a new “Anne” book, Anne of 
Avonlea, by L. M. Montgomery. 


* * * 


The Dodge Publishing Company are 
planning to bring out a series of color 
reproductions of masterpieces. One hun- 
dred great paintings will be reproduced, 
and issued in seventeen parts, size 8x11 
inches, bound in decorated boards and sell- 
ing for sixty cents each. 

o* * * 


The Frederick Warne Company will 
publish a number of holiday books, among 
them a new Peter Rabbit book; a volume 
of drawings by Edmund Dulac, with 
twenty-five “limericks” for text; a Rain- 
bow Book, by Mrs. M. H. Spielmann; 
Camping in the Forest, by Margaret Clay- 
ton—and some attractive toy books. 


Bua 





The Modern Readers’ Chart 


Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 
A. D. 1600-1700 


O the seventeenth century was 
left the task of definitely set- 
tling at least some part of the 
vexing problems of the ear- 
lier day. The great political- 

religious strife of the Elizabethan Age 
had resulted in some semblance of order. 
In France the Edict of Nantes, together 
with Henry of Navarre and his gifted 
minister, the Duke of Sully, had brought 
definite hope to the oppressed Huguenots. 
In Germany and in the Netherlands the 
Protestant cause, on the whole, had won. 
In England the trend was strongly away 
from Papal supremacy, and even in Italy 
a certain freedom of practice took the 
place of the former submission. But the 
trouble was by no means over. Henry of 
Navarre was assassinated in 1610, and 
under Louis XIII there served the two 
celebrated cardinals—Richelieu and then 
Mazarin. ‘Toward the close of the cen- 
tury Louis XIV revoked the liberal Edict, 
thousands of Huguenots fled, bigotry and 
bitterness once more arose, and the war 
waxed for a century only to find its cli- 
max in the French Revolution. France 
knew her Golden Age at this time, and it 
was she who led the world in literature, 
in the fine arts, in politics and in prestige. 
The age of “Louis le Grand” still dazzles 
the average reader, and its accomplish- 
ments were many; but it was also the 
height of the “Old Régime”; it was the 


time of arrogant despotism in the king, 
of licentious living among the nobles, and 
of constant oppression of the poor ; there- 
fore, when the century closed, the decline 
was already on its way; and while the rest 
of Europe was readjusting finally the 
burning question of Church versus State, 
France stood aloof and slowly drifted 
toward anarchy in both directions. 
Elsewhere this is the century of the 
“Christian Renaissance.” The first pagan 
fervor gave way, after the fifteenth cen- 
tury, to gradual, personal religious awak- 
enings, and before the coming of the 
middle seventeenth century the stir of the 
Reformation which had roused all Ger- 
many reached almost everywhere in 
Europe, and in England the Puritan soon 
arose in all his peculiar power. The Pil- 
grim Fathers journeyed, for religion’s 
sake, to Holland, back to England and 
later to America; Oliver Cromwell 
appeared as the masterful type of 
aggressive Protestantism, and civil war, 
regicide and a Protectorate followed 
each other and convulsed the British 
Isles. Even after the Puritan victories 
rest was still impossible. The Stuart 
kings were the descendants of Catholic 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and her French 
mother, Mary of Guise; their leanings, 
therefore, were almost inevitable, and in- 
deed Cromwell and his ideals proved them- 
selves, during the Protectorate, quite as 
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intolerable as the gay Charles I and his 
Cavalier deeds. The “Restoration,” in 
1660, brought back the royal house, but 
this too failed, so far as the Stuart men 
were concerned. Charles II managed to 
die in his bed; but James II had to be 
banished, through the Revolution of 1688, 


Rulers 


England—House of Stuart. 

James I, 1603-1625. 

Charles I, 1625-1649. 

(Oliver Cromwell, 1649-1660. ) 

Charles II, 1660-1685. 

James II, 1685-16809. 

William and Mary, 1689-1702. 

France—House of Bourbon. 

Henry IV, 1589-1610. 

Louis XIII, 1610-1643. 

Louis XIV, 1643-1715. 

Germany—House of Austria. 

Rudolph II, 1576-1612. 

Matthias, 1612-16109. 

Ferdinand II, 1619-1637. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1658. 

Leopold I, 1688-1705. 

Russia—House of Romanoff. 

Michael, 1613-1645. 

Alexei, 1645-1676. 

Feodor, 1676-1682. 

Ivan; Peter I, 1682-1725. 

Sweden—House of Vasa. 

Charles IX, 1604-1611. 

Gustavus Adolphus, 1611-1632. 

Christina, 1632-1654. 

Charles X, 1654-1660. 

Charles XI, 1660-1697. 

Charles XII, 1697-1718. 

Denmark—House of Oldenburg. 

Christian IV, 1588-1648. 

Frederick III, 1648-1670. 

Poland—John II (Casimer), 1668. 

John III (Sobieski), 1674-1696. 

Spain—House of Bourbon. 

Philip III, 1598-1621. 

Philip IV, 1621-1665. 

Charles II, 1665-1700. 

Frederick William, “the Great 
Elector,” 1640-1688. 

Tue House or Hapspurc Dominates. 

Iraty; City Repusiics Ho tp, 

Ottoman Empire. 

Mohammed IV, 1648-1687. 


and only when Mary Stuart and her good 
husband, the second “Dutch William” in 
history, came to reign in the troubled 
Islands was peace at last assured. The 
“Bill of Rights” provided against any 
future English sovereign becoming a 
Catholic, and although the two Stuart 


Events 


Queen Elizabeth dies, 1603. 

Dutch East India Company, 1602. 

Champlain founds Quebec, 1608. 

Netherlands independent, 1609. 

Hudson River discovered, 1609. 

Henry IV assassinated, 1610. 

Moriscoes driven from Spain, 1609. 

The Ditch on Manhattan, 1613. 

Virginia elects burgesses, 1619. 

The “Mayflower” lands, 1620. 

Slaves in America, 1620. 

Dutch West India Company, 1621. 

“THE CHRISTIAN RENAISSANCE.” 

“Fort Amsterdam,” N. Y., 1626. 

Rochelle surrenders, 1628. 

“Petition of Right,” 1628. 

Boston founded, 1630. 

Battle of Liitzen, 1632. 

Peace of Prague, 1635. 

Harvard College founded, 1636. 

Rhode Island founded, 1636. 

Battle of Edgehill, 1642. 

Battle of Marston Moor, 1644. 

Treaty of Westphalia, 1648. 

Charles Stuart executed, 1649. 

The Toleration Act, 1649. 

War of the Fronde, 1648-1653. 

England wins Jamaica, 1655. 

Charles X wars with Poland, 1655. 

Louis XIV weds Maria Theresa, 1655. 

Denmark, hereditary kingdom, 1660. 

THE ENGLISH RESTORATION, 1660, 

The Navigation Acts, 1660. 

The Peace of Oliva, 1660. 

New York settled, 1664. 

THE AMERICAN COLONIES ALL SETTLED 
Except GEorcia, 

The Diet of Warsaw, 1668. 

Treaty of Nimueguen, 1678. 

Sweden powerful and prosperous. 

Pennsylvania settled, 1682. 

Edict of Nantes revoked, 1685. 

THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 1688, 

“Salem Witchcraft,” 1692. 
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women, Mary and Anne, reigned until 
1714, the struggle over creeds was done 
and England was finally committed to 
Protestantism. 

In Germany the central battle raged; 
there the European princes combined 
political ambitions with religious convic- 
tions, and for three decades the “Thirty 
Years’ War” made normal progress im- 
possible. The result was the treaty of 
Westphalia, one of the most. significant 
national agreements in European history. 


Celebrities 


Tycho Brahe, 1546-1601. 

Earl of Essex d., 1601. 

Hendrik Hudson, 1611. 
Arabella Stuart, 1575-1615. 
Margaret of Valois, 1553-1615. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 1552-1618. 
John Barneveldt, 1549-1619. 
Maurice of Nassau, 1567-1625. 
General Tilly, 1559-1632. 
General Montmorency, 1595-1632. 
WALLENSTEIN, 1583-1634. 

Bernard of Weimar, 1604-1639. 
Duke of Sully, 1560-1641. 
CARDINAL RICHELIEU, 1585-1642. 
Marie de’ Medici, 1573-1642. 
Galileo Galilei, 1564-1642. 

Anne Hutchinson, 1590-1643. 
Champlain, 1567-1635. 

General Oxenstiern, 1583-1654. 
Mary Dyer, 1660. 

Cardinal Mazarin, 1602-1661. 
John Endicott, 1588-1665. 

Anne of Austria, 1602-1666. 
Lord Fairfax, 1612-1671. 

John De Witt, 1625-1672. 
Marshal Turenne, 1611-1675. 
General Montecuculi, 1608-1681. 
Colbert, 1619-1683. 

Rocer WILLIAMS, 1604-1683. 

The “Great Condé,” 1621-1686. 
George Fox, 1624-1691. 

Nell Gwynne, 1650-1687. 
Count Konigsmarck, 1622-1694. 
Otto von Guericke, 1602-1686. 
Hortense Mancini, 1646-1699. 
Marquis de Luvois, 1641-1691. 
Marshal Vauban, 1633-1707. 
WiziaM PENN, 1644-1718. 
Marquise de Sévigné, 1626-1696. 
Catharine of Braganza, 1638-1705. 


It established the religious independence 
of the several Protestant States; it for- 
mally acknowledged the independence of 
Switzerland and of Holland; it gave to 
both France and Sweden possessions within 
the Empire, but to Germany it brought 
almost complete ruin and desolation. The 
Empire was literally shattered; the fine 
fervor of the century of Martin Luther 
died out in petty factional discords; lit- 
erature languished and almost disap- 
peared ; art knew no life, and for two long 


Literature, Art, Etc. 


Guido’s “Aurora,” 1609. 

Thomas Sackville, 1536-1608. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616. 
Cervantes, 1547-1616. 

John Napier, 1550-1617. 

Fletcher, 1576-1625. 

Lord Bacon, 1561-1626. 

Kepler, 1571-1630. 

John Smith, 1579-1631. 

George Herbert, 1593-1633. 
Alessandro Tassoni, 1565-1635. 
Lope de Vega, 1562-1635. 

BEN JONSON, 1573-1637. 

Peter Paul Rubens, 1577-1640. 
Van Dyck, 1599-1641. 

Sir John Suckling, 1608-1641. 
Guo RENI, 1575-1642. 

Torricelli, 1608-1647. 

Barometer used by Torricelli, 1643. 
DESCARTES, 1596-1650. 

Nicolas Poussin, 1594-1665. 
Mopern SciENCE EsTABLISHED. 

Miles Standish, 1584-1656. 
Harvey, 1578-1657. 

CIRCULATION OF THE BLoop DISCOVERED. 
Richard Lovelace, 1618-1658. 
Paul Scarron, 1610-1660. 
Velasquez, 1599-1660. 

Pascal, 1623-1662. 

Jeremy Taytor, 1613-1667. 
Rembrandt, 1606-1669. 

GERMAN Lj{ITERATURE DULL. 

Moliére, 1622-1673. 

Joun Mitton, 1608-1674. 

Spinoza d., 1677; Hobbes d., 1679. 
Murillo, 1617-1682. 

Corneille d., 1684; Racine d., 1699. 
JoHN Bunyan, 1628-1688. 

Richard Baxter, 1615-1691. 

La Fontaine, 1621-1695. 
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centuries the disastrous effects of that 
wretched warfare held the Empire in a 
benumbing grasp. 

There are famous names in the seven- 
teenth century, but they are not found in 
the political life; there the great men and 
women are conspicuous by their absence. 
The splendid fiber of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was not repeated anywhere, and the 
final caliber of the eighteenth century 
quite eclipsed that of this “Christian 
Renaissance.” 

But in literature, in art, and, above all, 
in science, the time certainly had its own 
greatness. Shakespeare, dying in 1616, 
was the last note in the pagan splendor; 
Milton and Bunyan were the strong apos- 
tles of the Christian awakening. Art, 
though no longer in its Golden Age, was 
widespread and uplifting; Rubens, Guido 
Reni, Van Dyck, Velasquez, Murillo and 
their followers enriched every European 
capital, and the canvases that persist to- 
day bear true witness to the culture of 
their hour. 

But Science sounded the newest note, 
and she was the real prophet for the 
future. With Kepler, Descartes, Harvey, 
Spinoza, Torricelli and Leibnitz all at 
work, and with Sir Isaac Newton born in 
1642, the methods of modern scientific 
thought were actively in play, and it is 
one of the many interesting coincidences 
of history that the two bitter foes of the 


coming years, Science and Religion, each 
made their lasting mark on this same cen- 
tury; each registered a significant transi- 
tion, passing out from the old régime and 
far into the new atmosphere of free and 
untrammeled effort. 

The lesser nations for a time made fine 
records, too. Sweden astonished all her 
contemporaries; Poland came to the fore 
for the last time; and Denmark was the 
center of active and important deeds. In 
Spain the glory had departed, and the 
Bourbons beyond the Pyrenees were but 
sorry successors of the Hapsburgs in the 
Tudor time. 

In Russia the tide ran fast toward im- 
provement. In 1682 the Great Czar, 
Peter I, began to govern actively, and for 
almost half a century he literally dragged 
his conservative people out into the civ- 
ilized day and taught them at least some 
of the values of advancing national dig- 
nity. 

In America the days of exploration— 
and of exploitation as well—gave place 
to colonial settlements; and, although 
the “Salem witchcraft,’ banishments, 
burnings and general unkindnesses shad- 
owed even the American part of the 
Christian Renaissance, on the whole the 
prevailing attitude was that of the great 
leaders, John Smith, Miles Standish, Roger 
Williams and William Penn. 


Dejection on Attempting to Write Verse 


A creature of a fickle heart: 


@" Poesy, thou most surely art, 


Thou never deignst to smile on me 
Tho’ lost in raptures I would be— 
Thy favors ail to others go, 
While sad I languish here below. 


How oft with wild and anxious eye, 
I’ve gazed into the deep blue sky,— 

No couriers there for me did prance, 
With swaying rein and fiery glance,— 
At night upon some lonely shore 

I’ve gazed the darkening waters o’er: 
These things can ne’er be penned by me 
Till favored by Thy courtesy. 





By I. B. Miller, B. B. 


HE boy problem is supposed to 
be a serious one. It is talked 
about in many places, espe- 
cially in Sunday-schools and 
in Sunday-school conventions, 

smaller and larger. It is written about in 
Sunday-school papers and magazines. It 
would seem to be especially a Sunday- 
school problem—it is not so much a prob- 
lem of the day school. Just why the boy 
is such a problem it is not easy to under- 
stand. Boys are splendid fellows, with 
magnificent possibilities. They are not 
terrible, not cruel, not hard to get along 
with. All they want is to be loved and 
treated in a manly way. Some people are 
suggesting that the problem is not so much 
in the boy as in those who have to do with 
the boy. The Boy and the Church, by 
Eugene C. Foster, is an interesting and 
suggestive little book. Mr. Foster under- 
stands his subject. He is not a mere 
theorist, but has worked successfully 
among boys. In his book he is trying to 
help those who would help the boys. He 
writes of the boy himself, of his home, his 
teacher, his church, his minister, his 
friends, his reading, and everything that 
concerns him. (The Sunday School 
Times Company.) 


x: ce & 


This is Calvin’s anniversary year. Ac- 
cordingly, a vast literature on the subject 
of Calvin’s life and work has been issued 
this year. Calvin and the Reformation is 
one of the books which the year has pro- 
duced. It consists of four studies, by 
Emile Doumergue, August Lang, Herman 
Bavinck and Benjamin B. Warfield. These 


“studies” were prepared for the “Princeton 
Theological Review” and were published 
during the current year. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company.) 


*x* * * 


Dr. James M. Gray is well known, espe- 
cially in evangelistic and Bible-reading 
circles. In his new volume, Satan and the 
Saint, we have a number of the lectures 
of Dr. Gray which have been delivered 
at conventions and summer schools. The 
lectures in this book include, among others, 
“The Trial of Job, or Is Satan a Person?” ; 
“The Evil of Christian Science, or Satan 
as an Angel of Light”; “The Power Be- 
hind the Medium, or The Secret of the 
Occult”; “Old Foes in New Forms, or 
The Heresies of the Millennial Dawn’; 
“A Dream of History, or Is the World 
Growing Better or Worse?”; “That 
Blessed Hope, or The Second Coming of 
Christ.” Those who have heard these 
lectures by Dr. Gray, as well as many 
others, will be pleased to have the book. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


Perhaps the knowledge of Christianity 
enjoyed by the great mass of people is 
too superficial and not thorough and defi- 
nite enough. ‘This is the view held by Dr. 
Arthur S. Peake, in his volume, Chris- 
tianity, Its Nature and Its Truth. Dr. 
Peake says in his Preface: 


It has long been the writer’s conviction that 
more ought to be done to expound the truths of 
Christianity, and the grounds on which they may 
still be accepted. The task is especially urgent 
for the sake of the young people in the 
churches, who are slipping away from the faith, 
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because they have been trained neither to under- 
stand nor to defend it. 


No doubt Dr. Peake is correct in this. 
There has been so much discussion con- 
cerning Christianity in recent years, so 
much criticism and research, that it is well 
to have a restatement of the great essential 
facts in modern form. The book is not 
controversial. It is meant to be practical 
and untechnical. In style it is simple and 
popular. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 


* * * 


The Analyzed Bible, by Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, is a great undertaking. It is 
designed to cover the entire Bible. Each 
separate book is taken up in a running 
analysis, showing the logic and progress 
of the book. The purpose is to afford the 
Bible student a broad and general idea of 
the scope and main structure of the book. 
The present volume covers the Book of 
Job. The study of this book will prove 
wonderfully interesting with Dr. Morgan’s 
analysis. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* ok ok 


St. Paul has a marvelous influence in 
this world, first in the establishment of 
Christianity, and then in the formation and 
development of character through the 
Christian centuries. St. Paul is being 
studied these months in the world's 
Sunday-schools, and this book, Paul, the 
All-Round Man, by Robert E. Speer, fits 


The book takes up the different 
phases of Paul's character—Paul the 
Pharisee, Paul the Romah, Paul the 
Christian, Paul the Bible Student, Paul 
the Friend, Paul the Orator, Paul the Man 
of Prayer, etc. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 


in well. 


* * BS 


The Westminster New Testament is a 
series of commentaries by modern English 
scholars. The editor of the whole is Dr. 
Alfred E. Garvie, Principal of New Col- 
lege, London. The general purpose of the 
series is a commentary from the stand- 
point of the best modern critical scholar- 
ship, with only the generally accepted 
results and not the vagaries of individual 
critics. The writers of the several volumes 
are allowed to exercise the greatest pos- 
sible liberty. The present volume on 
Thessalonians and Corinthians is by Pro- 
iessor R. Mackintosh, of Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College of Manchester. It is 
thought that the epistles treated in this 
volume were among the earliest portions 
of the New Testament—probably I. Thes- 
salonians is the oldest, II. Thessalonians 
following soon after. The introductions 
to the different books are full enough to 
give a clear conception of the purpose and 
the contents of each one. The exposition 
is brief, but well condensed. It is fresh, 
practical and interesting. The Authorized 
Version is followed, as more familiar and 
congenial. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


“Going to Work” 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


(After Jean Francois Millet’s Painting. ) 


The rosy Dawn, that calls ye from your Honie, 


Ti Night, wherein ye slept, has taken wing; 


Awakes the Bird to song and fluttering ; 
Arise ye, Peasants, for the Morn is come! 
Arise! ye sturdy Sons of Toil and Earth, 
Don your coarse-woven Garments; fare ye forth. 
For, lo! strong Daughters of as humble birth, 
Wait for the Task to prove their own Love’s worth; 
So fare ye forth together to the Fields, 
Returning Home at Eve with richer Yields. 









NE traces the influence of 

Dickens, Thackeray and finally 

De Morgan through this novel, 

which is of an old-fashioned 

length, an old-fashioned style 
and an old-fashioned frankness. Mr. 
Bennett begins with two young girls in a 
draper’s shop—the shop being owned by 
their mother—and traces the divergent 
histories of these somewhat commonplace 
damsels through the years of marriage and 
middle life, till both die in extreme old 
age. 

There are really two stories, the one that 
centers about the daughter who ran away 
from home and lived for many years in 
Paris; the other recounting the less color- 
ful career of the daughter who stayed at 
home, married the head clerk, had a way- 
ward son, and declined into a somewhat 
monotonous respectability. 

Mr. Bennett traces out these two his- 
tories with patient minuteness. He neg- 
lects to mention no fact that had any 
bearing upon the lives of either of the two 
girls. In the case of each character that 
he introduces, he gives a careful descrip- 
tion of appearance and attributes, so that 
each person who enters into the make-up 
of the tale possesses a distinct individual- 
ity. For the atmosphere, there is no 
conscious attempt to create one, but the 
painstaking array of facts contributing to 
the various actions of the different people 
makes an atmosphere—in England, that 
of middle-class smugness and self-satis- 
fiedness, and the ambition to achieve small 
things; in Paris, that of the café world, 
the undercurrent of a society that mingles 
with art traditions and struggles to main- 





*THE Oxtp Wives’ Tate. By Arnold Bennett. 
Hodder & Stoughton, New York. 


The Old Wives’ Tale’ 





tain itself on a plane of artistic, if eco- 
nomical, excellence. 

The result of all this—characterization 
and atmosphere, and the steady trend of 
events unimportant dramatically but shed- 
ding a ready light on the movements of 
an everyday world—is a novel that spells 
excellence in construction and expression, 
and numbers its author among those who 
are to be taken seriously in the realm of 
fiction writing, because his works bear an 
impress of permanence that is to be grate- 
fully received at a time when few new 
novels can lay claim to other than an 
ephemeral fame. 


A Certain Rich Man* 


As a rather remarkable panoramic view 
of life in a Middle Western State prior 
to and succeeding the period of the Civil 
War, this book by William Allen White 
deserves a large measure of commenda- 
tion. As a novel, the book lacks the con- 
structive quality, and the artistic touch of 
a sound literary style, but this criticism 
is disarmed, in a way, by the author’s frank 
acknowledgment of the fact in the very 
beginning. So we have to treat A Certain 
Rich Man as a commentary on life, and 
not as a piece of fine fiction writing. 

Mr. White portrays a boy of high ideals, 
who goes: to the war as a mere child and 
is brought back again. He has a boy’s 
romantic dream—shattered by the death of 
the dream-girl. John Barclay’s mother 
is a strong, noble woman; his father died 
a martyr. But his grandfather had been a 
hard-headed, grasping, fortune-accumulat- 


*A Cerrain Rich Man. By William Allen 
White. The Macmillan Company. 
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ing man of business, and John begins early 
to evidence his descent from this source. 

The story proper narrates the career of 
John as he rises to fortune over the dead 
bodies—figuratively speaking—of his 
many friends. Utterly unscrupulous, and 
yet as utterly plausible, he inveigles his 
entire community into his speculative 
schemes—at what sacrifice only those who 
follow out the life stories of Molly Cul- 
pepper, Bob Henricks, Colonel Culpepper 
and General Henricks can realize. Satis- 
factorily married himself, Barclay does 
not hesitate to spoil the love story of Bob 
and Molly to satisfy his own selfish ends, 
bringing the woman to lifelong unhappi- 
ness and the man to utter ruin. 

The narrative goes into the details of 
the building of a great fortune with the 
care and minuteness of a writer who has 
studied the history of great post-Civil 
War fortunes thoroughly and to some 
purpose. It goes as painstakingly into the 
details of life in a small community in the 
Middle West, and in these sections shows 
as complete a knowledge of the subject. 

In the end, John Barclay realizes the 
problem of the rich man versus the king- 
dom of heaven; and when it has become 
too late to undo most of the wrongs he 
has done, he repents and gives over his 
sin. This regeneration is probably the 
least convincing point in the book. 


Jason* 


Mr. Forman has concocted a very read- 
able tale, in which love and mystery both 


have prominent places. The scenes are in 
Paris, and at a chateau just beyond Paris, 
where a young Frenchman, the lover of 
an American girl, is confined as a result 
of his efforts to solve the mystery sur- 
rounding the disappearance of the girl’s 
young brother. 

The movement of the story is rapid, and 
the characterization able. The Irish girl, 
Coira O’Hara, is something of a creation, 
as is the French hero, Ste. Marie. The 
vicissitudes whereby Ste. Marie finds him- 
self the adorer of Coira, even while he is 
playing knight-errant for Helen Benham, 
are exciting in the extreme, and the com- 
plications provided by the smooth-tongued 
Captain Stewart involve events in a mys- 





*JASON. 


By Justus Miles Forman. 
& Brothers. 


Harper 
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tery that is extremely entertaining to 
unravel. 

Mr. Forman has succeeded in getting 
Paris into his pages—as Paris lovers will 
note and delight in at once. 


The Show Girl* 


Parisian romances are popular this sum- 
mer. The Show Girl is well done, but it 
lacks the moral tone that would make it 
a desirable influence. It has the free-and- 
easy air of an adaptable virtue—the Eng- 
lish hero frankly admits that his life has 
been full of lapses, though he is firm in 
adhering to the claim that the little the- 
atrical foundling with whom he falls in 
love is entirely virtuous. 

There is a duel, an unsavory attempt 
at intrigue on the part of a detestable 
woman, and a crime that threatens to 
destroy the hero’s marital happiness. He 
kas a fortune to win—or, rather, to keep— 
but he waits till the last chapter before 
he even thinks about it. Then, just as his. 
money is assured him, he discovers his 
wife to be of noble origin, though she bears 
the bar sinister. However, it all comes 
to a happy end, though one is not in any 
way edified by having read it. ; 


Mrs. Gramercy-Parkt+ 


Another society novel with no particular 
merit, and yet a certain bright, interest- 
compelling style, is presented in this book, 
which describes the attempt of a wealthy 
American widow to penetrate London’s 
smart set, and to observe “the English 
aristocrat in his native state.” 

Mrs. Gramercy-Park is a_ generous, 
frank young woman, who makes no at- 
tempt to conceal her humble origin, but is 
keenly bent on securing all the sociat 
position her newly acquired millions can 
pay for. 

Her “push” and “nerve” are frequently 
held up by the English author as an Amer- 
ican characteristic, but it must be admitted 
that the shortcomings of the “gels” of his 
own country are, by his showing, quite as 
conspicuous as the idiosyncrasies of the 
American woman. 








*THE SHow GIRL. 
C. Winston Company. 

+Mrs. Gramercy-Park. By 
Thomas. John Lane Company. 


By Max Pemberton. John 


A. R. Goring- 
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‘There is enough of really clever portrait- 
ure in this study of English society life to 
make up for what the book lacks in plot. 
The characters stand forth as real people, 
and, while none of them are especially 
remarkable, they are sufficient to the 
demands of the average fiction reader. 

Mouse Turton, the sweet New England 


The Book News Monthly 


girl, who accompanies Mrs. Gramercy- 
Park as a paid companion and uncon- 
sciously wins the love of a duke’s heir, 
ultimately acquiring the strawberry leaves 
with no effort or even previous knowledge 
of her own good fortune, is the fairy-story 
touch which gives to the book the tradi- 
tional happy ending. 


The American Executive’ 


This account of the American Executive 
closes the useful series of treatises deal- 
ing with the functions and organization of 
our government. As was the case with 
its predecessors, this volume is valuable 
for the orderly array of facts which it pre- 
sents, and the authors have spared no 
pains to make the subject interesting and 
intelligible to the general reader. To treat 
the American executive power adequately 
means the frequent citation of legal prin- 
ciples and court reports; but the reader 
who is not a professed student of the law 
will have no difficulty in following the 
thought of this book, for the technical side 
of the subject has been prepared with 
regard to the requirements of a popular 
textbook. The several chapters discuss 
the main facts and leading principles, 
sometimes briefly, but always with clear- 
ness, and a careful perusal of the volume 
will give the reader a fairly comprehensive 
idea of one of the great departments of 
government. 

The authors begin at the logical starting 
point—an account of the Colonial gov- 
ernors. The appointment, powers, duties 





*THe AMERICAN EXECUTIVE AND EXECUTIVE 
MetnHops. By John H. Finley and John F. 
Sanderson. The American State Series. The 
Century Company. 


and status of these officials are described, 
and next in order follows a description 
of the office of governor under the Con- 
federation. This naturally leads to a con- 
sideration of the executive after the 
adoption of the Constitution, and the rest 
of the book is devoted to an analysis and 
statement of the place of the executive in 
the American system of government. The 
authors do not confine themselves to the 
President and the State governors. They 
explore the field of executive action and 
touch upon all sides of the question, treat- 
ing of executive powers generally, as they 
are vested in the Cabinet, in boards and 
commissions, sheriffs and other officers 
empowered to execute the laws, and with 
reference, also, to the relations of these 
officers to each other and to the remaining 
branches of government, the judiciary and 
the legislature. The wide scope of the 
volume, as indicated by the foregoing 
list of topics, omits nothing that is essen- 
tial in a survey of the subject, and the last 
two chapters, treating of the executive de- 
partments, and of other executive agencies 
not previously considered, round out a 
treatise which expresses the latest views 
held by experts on the place of the execu- 
tive in the American Commonwealth. 
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fecaue Vas 
Reviewed by Curtis Hidden Page 


HE most original note struck in 

English verse, since the publi- 

cation of Ernest Dowson’s 

poems some three or four 

years ago, rings through the 

songs and dramatic lyrics of two volumes, 
partly identical with each other, by Ezra 
Pound. One of these volumes, A Lume 
Spento,* appeared in Venice late last year, 
and the other, Persone,+ has just been 
published by Elkin Mathews in London. 
The first impression one receives from 
them is that their author has gone a little 
mad from overmuch reading of Browning, 
Morris, Yeats, Verlaine, Mallarmé, 
Symons, Dowson, and even the American 
poets of Vagabondia, Hovey and Carman, 
and has jumbled their subjects and man- 
ners, together with reminiscences of the 
Provencal troubadours. On closer knowl- 
edge, and after sympathetic rereading, he 
proves to be mad only after Hamlet's 
fashion; and to be speaking dramatically, 
with a manner wholly his own, if not 
wholly new. His dramatic lyrics and 
romances are couched in somewhat exag- 
gerated Browningese, with a touch of 
Morris’ early mannerisms; but they ex- 
press, like Browning’s, living and strongly 
individualized dramatis persone. In the 
first of them a mad old knight speaks 
from his retreat in the ash wood of Mal- 
vern, and in the second a madcap trou- 
badour sings the joy of free love, sunlight, 


*A Lume Spento. By Ezra Pound. Venice: 
A. Antonini. 

PERSONAE OF Ezra Pounp. London: Elkin 
Mathews. 


and the open road in the Italy of Dante’s 
time. In another, the sixth of Villon’s 
companions, condemned to be hanged with 
him, sings a new Ballad of the Gibbet. We 
have the Italian “Scriptor Ignotus” speak- 
ing of his love, like Browning’s Andrea, 
and foreseeing the fate of his own works 
like the “Pictor Ignotus” of Browning. 
And here we have one of the best things 
ever written about Browning himself: 


Aye you’re a man that! ye old mesmerizer 
Tyin’ your meanin’ in seventy swadelin’s, 
One must of needs be a hang’d early riser 
To catch you at worm turning. Holy Odd’s 
bodykin’'s ! 


“Cat’s i’ the water butt!” Thought’s in your 
verse-barrel, 
Tell us this thing rather, then we'll believe 
you, 
You, Master Bob Browning, spite your apparel, 
Jump to your sense and give praise as we'd 
lief do. 


You wheeze as a head-cold, long-tonsilled Cal- 
liope, 
But God! what a sight you ha’ got o’ our 
in’ards, 
Mad as a hatter, but surely no Myope, 
Broad as all ocean and leanin’ man-kin’ards. 


Heart that was big as the bowels of Vesuvius, 
Words that were wing’d as her sparks in 
eruption, 
Eagled and thundered as Jupiter Pluvius, 
Sound in your wind past all signs o’ corrup- 
tion. 


Here’s to you, old Hippety-hop o’ the accents, 
True to the Truth’s sake and crafty dissector, 
You grabbed at the gold sure; had no need to 
pack cents 
Into your versicles. Clear sight’s elector! 
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This, appropriately enough, out-Brown- 
ings Browning in oddity; and it says the 
truth about him. Such oddities, both of 
conception and expression, are also appro- 
priate enough in the first two madcap 
poems above mentioned, but it is unfortu- 
nate that they stand at the beginning of 
both Mr. Pound’s collections. His later 
poems are simpler, especially the lyrics; 
and all are vivid and genuine. Some of 
the best lyrics are to be found only in the 
first volume, which is perhaps destined to 
become a collector’s treasure; they are 
athrill sometimes with the spirit of Vaga- 
bondia, sometimes are touched with the 
flush of the decadence, sometimes strike a 
note that is new, as in “Anima Sola’: 


Exquisite loneliness 
Bound of mine own caprice 
I fly on the wings of an unknown chord 
That ye hear not 
Can not discern; 
My music is weird and untamed, 
Barbarous, wild, extreme, 
I fly on the note that ye hear not 
On the chord that ye cannot dream. 
And lo, your outworn harmonies are behind me 
As ashes and mouldy bread, 
I die in the tears of the morning, 
I kiss the wail of the dead. 
My joy is the wind of heaven, 
My drink is the gall of night, 
My love is the light of meteors; 
The autumn leaves in flight. 
For I am a weird untamed 
That eat of no man’s meat 
My house is the rain ye wail against, 
My drink is the wine of sleet. 


My music is your disharmony, 
Intangible, most mad, 

For the clang of a thousand cymbals 
Where the sphinx smiles o’er the sand, 
And viol strings that out-sing kings 

Are the least of my command. 


This poet knows the moods of the deca- 
dence, has lived through them, and has 
lived them down. Here are typical quota- 
tions, first from the earlier volume, 


A Lume Spento: 


Tarnished we! Tarnished! Wastrels all! 
And yet the art goes on, goes on. 
Broken our strength, yea as crushed reeds we 
fall, 
And yet the art, the art goes on. 


And now from the 
Persone: 


later volume, 


I would shake off the lethargy of this our time, 
and give 


For shadows—shapes of power 
For dreams—men. 


“Tt is better to dream than to do”? 
Aye! and, No! 


Aye! if we dream great deeds, strong men, 
Hearts hot, thoughts mighty. 


No! if we dream pale flowers, 
Slow-moving pageantry of hours that languidly 
Drop as o’er-ripened fruit from sallow trees. 


It is hard to represent by quotation the 
variety and spirit of this author’s work. 
His ballad, “For Gloom,” reminds us of 
Henley and of Kipling. Yet in the end 
these many echoes and suggestions com- 
bine to give the impression of poetry that 
is original and sincere, expressing the 
varied and complex moods of our own 
time. This poet, in spite of frequent 
roughness (often intentional), is a true 
singer, genuinely carrying on the tradition 
of the schools of Henley, Symons, Hovey, 
Dowson—and Browning; a strange com- 
bination, but truly representing the literary 
spirit of to-day. 

On the other hand, a book not remind- 
ing us of any other author, yet quite 
unoriginal, is Edith Pratt Dickins’ The 
Port o’ Dreams.* Its songs are tuneful 
and pleasing, they show real knowledge 
and love of Nature, fine feeling, and true 
dreaming; but they lack strength of con- 
ception and tenseness of expression. They 
belong to the class of minor poetry, and 
are excellent in their class, which is not 
to be despised. Among them the “Queen’s 
Garden” and the “Tent in the Desert” are 
perhaps the best. Here is a brief lyric 
from the “Queen’s Garden” : 


Deep in the night, the long night heavy-hearted, 
Steals in the sound my soul has longed to 
hear, 
Dear as the voice of some old 
parted, 
I know the sea is near. 


friend, long 


Then sleep, O heart, forget the inland places, 
In that brave song of patient tide to tide 

That sings along the level, silent p'aces, 
And rocky headlands wide. 


Two charming little books come from 
the Plimpton Press at Norwood, published 
by John W. Luce & Co., of Boston. They 
are bound in classic blue and gold, and the 
pages are double-lined in a simple and 





*THE Port 0’ DREAMS AND OTHER Poems, By 
Edith Pratt Dickins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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effective design, with the titles printed at 
the side. One is a book of lyrics arranged 
in sequence, the other, a volume of original 
verse. A Perfect Strength,* arranged by 
Emily W. Maynadier, tells the story of an 
ideal love from its first premonitory dreams 
to its fulfilment in continued growth after 
marriage, through poems chosen, and ex- 
cellently chosen, from the Brownings, 
Alice Meynell, Wilfred Blunt, the Ros- 
settis, Ruskin, Morris, Beddoes, James 
Thomson, Robert Bridges, Coventry Pat- 
more, Emerson, Henley and others. Some 
of the poems are well known, and others, 
comparatively unfamiliar, deserve to be- 
come so. The book would make an ideal 
gift.. The other volume, J. A. Middleton’s 
Love Songs and Lyrics,¢ is of finished 
technique and fine feeling. It is a series 
of short poems, followed by a poetic drama 
founded on an incident in Heine’s life, and 
may be fairly well described by two of the 
author’s own lines: 


A wild sweet tangle of delicious notes 
And one long chord. 


One lyric, chosen for its brevity, must 
serve to illustrate the quality of the 
volume : 


I had a burden, heavy to be borne; 

Grievous the weight of it and sore, alas! 

With bitter tears I prayed each night and morn 
That it might swiftly pass, 


Now all my life is pale and incomplete, 

And sullen night-tide follows sunset grey, 

And all I long for is that burden sweet 
That I once cast away. 


A longer poem reminds us at once of 
Miss Virginia Woodward Cloud’s fine 
lyric with the same title, “Exile,” and also, 
partly by contrast, of John Davidson’s 
London Eclogues. Here are three stanzas 
from it: 


O London holds the hearts of men, 
And London’s paved with gold; 

But ah, to hear the lark again, 
And see the buds unfold! 


O London stole my youth away, 
The while she gave me bread; 
She killed my soul from day to day, 

And gave me gold instead. 





*A Perrect StrENGTH; being a sequence of 
verses by various authors, forming an ideal love 


history. Arranged by Emily W. Maynadier. 
John W. Luce & Co. 
tLove Soncs anv Lyrics. By J. A. Middle- 


ton. John W. Luce & Co, 


But in the twilight cold and grey, 
Above the City’s voice, 

I hear the mowers mow the hay, 
I hear the birds rejoice. 


A volume of more substantial value, but 
less poetic finish, is the collection of James 
Vila Blake’s best poems,* chosen and 
arranged by Amelia Hughes. Even in this 
selection, many of them are rather rough 
in movement and awkward in expression. 
Verse form was not the natural speech of 
their author. Yet his five successive vol- 
umes showed constant progress toward 
technical mastery, and all are the expres- 
sion of a strong and generous nature. 

A Parable of the Rose, and Other 
Poems,+ by Lyman Whitney Allen, author 
of the well-known poem on Lincoln, which 
was reviewed in a recent number of THE 
300K NEws MonvTuHLy, contains a fine 
tribute to Mr. Stedman, the friend and 
master of poets; a poem on Shakespeare, 
which fails to stand comparison with 
Richard Hovey’s “Shakespeare Himself” ; 
an attempt to express in verse the spirit 
of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony; and 
a celebration of poetry, in “Ars Artium,” 
as superior to all the other arts. 

A number of illustrated books of verse 
deserve passing mention. The Victory,t 
by Annah Robinson Watson, is a star- 
sown quarto, with cover design in lavender 
and gold, printed in sepia on Alexandra 
Japan paper, and illustrated by eight 
copies of more or less well-known paint- 
ings, from Guido Reni to August Roth, 
fairly well reproduced. The text tells 
some incidents of the Bible story from 
Chaos to the Ascension, with reverence, but 
unfortunately with little poetic merit. It 
may serve as a tvpe of the “handsome gift- 
book.” In the same class, but better both 
in its illustrations, which reproduce real 
masterpieces, mostly by Botticelli, and in 
its text, a series of sonnets suggested by 
the paintings and not unworthy to be men- 
tioned after Rossetti’s Sonnets on Paint- 
ings, though of course “a long way after,” 





*JAMES VILA BLAKE As PoET; being a brief 
appreciation of his work, with representative 
selections from his various books of verse. By 
Amelia Hughes. Thomas P. Halpin & Co. 

tA PaRABLE OF THE RosE AND OTHER Poems. 
By Lyman Whitney Allen. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

¢THe Vicrory. By Annah Robinson Watson. 
The Foster Printing and Publishing Company. 
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is Ethel W. Murphy's The Angel of 
Thought and Other Poems,* published by 
Richard G. Badger. Less worthy is a 
volume of Bermuda Verses} by “Larry” 
Chittenden, the “poet-ranchman,” pro- 
fusely illustrated with accurate but inar- 
tistic photographs of Bermudian scenes. 
The verses are more inartistic still, being 
the extreme of the commonplace when they 
do not even verge on vulgarity. Parts of 
the book, especially the Dedication, read 
like the matter called “literature” by rail- 
road and steamship offices: 


Dedicated 
To All Lovers of 
Bermuda 
The Ocean Paradise and Evergreen Land— 
A Sub-Tropical English Garden at New York’s 
Front Door— 
Forty-five Hours from Broadway— 
Off South Carolina Coast. 
Winter Temperature, 55° to 70°. 
Summer Temperature, 70° to 86°. 
No Fogs. Flowers Always. 


Finally, we have two poems by Warren 
E. Comstock, The Days of Long Ago and 
Immortality,t illustrated by Will Livezy. 
The first is of the “Old Oaken Bucket” 
type, so easily and cheaply reproduced ; 
the second, called by its author “Antithesis 
to the Rubaiyat,” is exactly that, in its 
literary quality as well as in its ideas. 





*THE ANGEL OF THOUGHT AND OTHER Poems. 
Impressions from Old Masters. By Ethel Allen 
Murphy. Richard G. Badger. 

¢BermMupA VeErsEs. By “Larry” Chittenden. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

{THE Days or Lonc Aco, and IMMorTALITY. 
By Warren E. Comstock. With Illustrations by 
Will E. Livezey. Richard G. Badger. 


After all, the finest of the many volumes 
received lately is a reprint—the finest both 
in contents and in make-up. Mr. Mosher, 
of Portland, has again, as he so often does, 
chosen one of the little books of true 
poetry, known as yet only to connoisseurs, 
and reproduced it in fitting form. This is 
A Branch of May,* poems by Lizette 
Woodworth Reese. Miss Reese should be 
known to all true lovers of poetry, if only 
by the selections from her work in the late 
Mr. Stedman’s American Anthology. A 
Branch of May was her first volume, 1f I 
am not mistaken, and was published in 
1887. <All the poems in the volume are 
of high merit, and within its brief space 
there is much variety—song,*lyric, ballad, 
and epigram. As an example of the last, 
take this couplet on “Truth,” which has 
the gnomic quality : 


The old faiths light their candles all about. 
But burly Truth comes by and blows them out. 


Miss Reese’s verse has much of the 
classic quality and feeling for Nature and 
the seasons, or rather of the neo-classic, 
as exemplified by Keats, whom she faith- 
fully worships, and to whom she _ has 
dedicated two of her best sonnets, one con- 
tained in this volume and the other, still 
finer, quoted in Mr. Stedman’s Anthology. 
Miss Reese’s verse also has the quality of 
true lyric suggestiveness which so many 
since Rossetti have striven after and so 
few have attained. 





*A Branco or May. By Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. Thomas B. Mosher. 


History and Biography 
Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


William Morris* 


Mr. Noyes’ volume is one that should 
receive a cordial welcome from the legion 
of readers who appreciate Morris. Candid, 
sympathetic, well-informed and impartial— 
these are the chief merits of the book. 
The one hundred and fifty-one pages of 
text are rather below the number usually 


*Witt1aM Morris. By Alfred Noyes. Eng- 
lish Men of Letters. The Macmillan Company. 


found in this series, but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that every page is relevant and 
worth perusal. For a short biography the 
book is admirably proportioned. Of the 
personality of Morris the author tells us 
enough to form a definite idea of the man; 
but as Morris will live for the world chiefly 
by his poetry, the major portion of this 
study is devoted to a consideration of that 
notable body of verse which is known and 
read wherever our language is spoken. 
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Perhaps no English poet was busier in 
his life than William Morris. With him 
verse-making was only one form of his 
varied interests. His career was success- 
ful and, in the main, happy. Mr. Noyes 
dwells upon his personal characteristics— 
notably his high temper—and takes occa- 
sional flings at the credibility of Mr. 
Mackail, who, in the authorized biography, 
tells some remarkable stories of Morris’ 
actions when in a rage. That Morris was 
given to fits of a tempestuous nature we 
can believe; but that he crushed a four- 
pronged fork with his teeth on one occa- 
sion and bit through a solid oak window 
frame on another, are stories which, we 
can agree with Mr. Noyes, are simply 
“humorous exaggerations.” 

Aside from its record of the facts of 
Morris’ career, the chief interest of the 
present volume lies in the lucid and sound 
criticism of his poetry. Morris experi- 


mented in The Defence of Guenevere, 
published in 1858; found himself in The 
Life and Death of Jason, which appeared 
in 1867; rose to a splendid maturity in 
The Earthly Paradise and Sigurd the 
Volsung. Mr. Noyes has been at pains to 


examine this rich mass of verse in an en- 
deavor to set forth its qualities and explain 
its charm. Reviewing Morris’ love for 
Chaucer, his “delight in the Micdle Ages 
as a kind of Wonderland,” his passion for 
beautiful, thin fabrics, precious metals and 
stones, the wonderful tapestry-like effects 
which he wrought with his materials, Mr. 
Noyes goes on to state that Morris’ verse 
was “as highly conventionalized as that 
of Pope,” though the conventions were 
those of the Romantic Period. Compared 
with Tennyson in his use of natural ob- 
jects, it will be seen that Morris limited 
himself to a few specimens, whether of 
bird or beast, flower or fish. He repeats 
the same epithets for the sea, again and 
again. He weaves his lines as though he 
were weaving tapestry—and he cares not 
how thin the threads are. Morris, says his 
critic, habitually dealt with low poetic 
values, and this fact, together with such 
elements as have been recited, and his con- 
stant economizing of the reader’s atten- 
tion, goes far to account for the hold which 
his verse retains. Of the many books, in 
prose and poetry, which he wrote, how- 
ever, The Earthly Paradise will probably 


always hold the first place. Mr. Noyes has 
reviewed and adequately praised the tales 
of which that work is made up, and his 
description of its effect as “that of an 
immortal palace of art, down whose quiet 
golden corridors, hung with unchanging 
tapestries and eternal dreams, perpetually 
passes a pageant of human pleasures and 
pains and fears,” eloquently expresses in 
words the impression which one receives 
who lingers long over the sweet cadences 
of those charming poems. 


John C. Calhoun* 


Calhoun will always be an interesting 
subject for students of American history, 
and though the principles which he 
ardently advocated went down to defeat 
and repudiation, it would be impossible to 
gain a definite knowledge of ante-bellum 
politics without taking into account the 
career and writings of the brilliant South 
Carolinian. In the present biography Mr. 
Hunt has sought a clearly defined end, 
namely, how Calhoun “helped to form a 
broad national sentiment, the part he 
played in the struggle in his State against 
that sentiment, and his leadership of the 
triumphant sectional sentiment.” The pur- 
pose indicated by these prefatory words is 
carried out in the present volume with 
an admirable handling of the materials and 
an equipoise of judgment that will com- 
mend these pages to the careful reader. 
The author has devoted a fair proportion 
of his space to Calhoun’s private life, but 
the events of his political career form the 
main theme and are narrated with refer- 
ence to the great national issues which 
confronted the American people in the first 


‘half of the nineteenth century. 


The principle of sectionalism is popu- 
larly associated with the name of Calhoun, 
and the fact is sometimes overlooked that 
in the early part of his career Calhoun 
favored national expansion and a strong 
Federal government. Mr. Hunt is quite 
right in placing emphasis on Calhoun’s 
early attitude, for it aids the reader in 
comprehending the significance of one of 
the most extraordinary characters in 
American history. From 1828, when Cal- 
houn addressed his famous “Exposition” 


By Gaillard Hunt. 
George W 





*JoHn C. CALHOUN. 
American Crisis Biographies. 
Jacobs & Co. 
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to the Legislature of South Carolina, he 
was occupied with the principle of nulli- 
fication, to which he was committed for 
the rest of his life. The idea that a State 
could nullify the laws of the Federal gov- 
ernment had been discussed many years 
before Calhoun’s “Exposition.” Mr. Hunt 
has traced the sources of Calhoun’s doc- 
trine briefly and correctly. As far back 
as 1798, in the Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions, the principle of nullification 
had been stated, and, though Calhoun said 
that the theory of nullification was re- 
garded as a new and strange doctrine, he 
had not, as Mr. Hunt observes, gone an 
inch beyond the resolutions of thirt, years 
before. 

The reasoning which Calhoun used to 
support his theories is adequately sum- 
marized by our author. “Calhoun’s theory 
is not difficult to understand,” says Mr. 
Hunt, “when the fact is grasped that it 
was based on the theory of the absolute 
sovereignty of the States over the Consti- 
tution; for then it is plain that they can 
do with it as they please. In its develop- 
ment, he resorted to elaborate, ingenious 
and tortuous reasoning of a kind which 
attracts certain minds, numerous enough, 
but peculiar and separate from the ordi- 
nary mass of mankind.” 

Was Calhoun’s life a success or a fail- 
ure? This is the final question which the 
biographer seeks to answer in concluding 
this interesting study. In 1812 Calhoun 
had helped to form a great national senti- 
ment, in 1828 he brought forward a theory 
which would have reduced the national 
government to chaos. All his subtle dis- 
tinctions could not support a doctrine fun- 
damentally unsound. But, as Mr. Hunt 
points out, had Calhoun remained a 
nationalist, his career, in the circumstances, 
would have ended as a Carolina planter. 
He played a great part because he was a 
sectionalist, and, in defense of what he 
unquestionably believed to be right, he 
brought all the powers of an able mind to 
bolster up a theory of government which 
would have destroyed the republic. 


The Ancient Greek Historians* 
These lectures were delivered at Har- 
vard last year by the Regius Professor of 


*THe AncieNT GREEK HistortaNs. Harvard 
Lectures. By J. B. Bury. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 








Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. As stated by Professor Bury: “The 
book amounts to a historical survey of 
Greek historiography, down to the first 
century B. C.” In the seventh lecture, the 
author considers the influence of the Greek 
on Roman historians, and the eighth and 
concluding lecture deals with the views of 
the ancients concerning the use of history. 
The volume therefore practically covers the 
field of ancient historiography. 

To the reader who has more than a 
superficial interest in history, Professor 
Bury’s lectures will especially appeal. The 
clear, direct style and the ample learning 
of the author make this volume attractive 
to the general reader and trustworthy for 
the special student. ‘The materials are 
nowhere handled in a pedantic manner, and 
debatable questions are subordinated to a 
general survey of the subjects selected by 
the ancient historians and the methods 
employed by them in the composition of 
their works. 

While, as Professor Bury states, the 
Greeks did not originate the art of writing 
the history of human events, they were the 
first to apply criticism. Long before his- 
tory was formally written, the Greeks, in 
the Homeric poems, had a literature cor- 
responding to history. When disputes over 
territory arose, it was the custom to appeal 
to the Iliad; and, according to our author, 
it was owing to “the enormous authority 
of Homer, the deep hold which the Trojan 
epics had won on the minds and hearts 
of the Greeks,” that the recording of cur- 
rent events was so long deferred by the 
Hellenes. ‘The Greek mind, however, nat- 
urally turned toward criticism, and we find 
in the earliest philosophers a disposition to 
question the credibility of the myths. The 
study of Nature and the study of man went 
forward together in Ionia, and in the sixth 
century there was born at Miletus a man 
named Hecatzeus, who, though primarily 
a geographer, was the first to treat history 
in a critical sense. Beginning, then, with 
Hecateus, Professor Bury discusses the 
successive schools of history and the his- 
torians who flourished before the Christian 
era. The early period culminates in Herod- 
otus, who was, as our author says, “the 
Homer of the Persian war.” His work is 
a picture of sixth century civilization, and, 
while we find him using the critical method 
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to a certain degree, his chief value is the 
light his history throws upon the great 
conflict between Persia and Greece. 

But the greatest of the historians was 
Thucydides, to whom Professor Bury de- 
votes two lectures. The theme of ‘Thucyd- 
ides was, of course, the contest between 
Athens and Sparta for the control of the 
Greek world. The method of Thucydides 
is analyzed at length by the author of these 
lectures. It is shown that Thucydides was 
the first scientific historian in that his treat- 
ment of history was impersonal, and that 
to events of a contemporary character he 
applied a searching criticism such as no 
previous historian had adopted. His work 
is not without defects, however, and our 
author, who has so justly praised the work 
of the great Greek writer, points out the 
limitations to which it is subject. The 
rigid method of exclusion is sometimes 
carried too far, and Thycydides, in his im- 
patience of trivial facts in the lives of his 
characters, neglects biography altogether. 
What he failed in, according to Professor 
Bury, was “psychological reconstruction” ; 
he did not grasp the fact that to estimate 
the action of an individual in history the 
whole character must be considered. Nev- 
ertheless, the work of Thucydides stands 
supreme among the ancients, his influence 
was far reaching, and later historians 


studied his methods with careful atten- 
tion, sometimes to the point of obvious 
imitation. 

Space is lacking to follow our author 
through these lectures. The historians are 
treated chronologically and with reference 
to their respective merits. Professor Bury 
aims at a clear explanation of the objects 
and methods of the historians, and from 
their works he gathers the facts which give 
the modern reader an idea of the point of 
view of the early historiographers. Con- 
trasting the ancient with the modern his- 
torian, Professor Bury shows in his last 
lecture how the old belief in cycles of his- 
tory—the notion that history repeats itself 
—has given way to the idea of an indefi- 
nite progress of events. The modern 
historian must by research establish the 
relations of events, and exhibit the facts 
of history in sequential order. Some 
scholars of the last century carried the 
principle that history should be dealt with 
regardless of its human significance too 
far. Students of history in our day are 
deeply conscious of the fact that the ex- 
perience of the past has a bearing on the 
present and the future, and that the Hel- 
lenic conception of history as humanistic 
is not only true, but to the modern mind 
has a meaning of which the Greeks 
themselves knew nothing. 


Letters and Essays 


Correspondence of Hugo* 


The posthumous works of Victor Hugo 
(not counting his letters) number already 
fourteen volumes; and still other volumes 
are promised by Gustave Simon, the pres- 
ent representative of the Hugo interests. 
It may safely be assumed that the publica- 
tion of the Hugo correspondence has barely 
begun, since only four volumes have ap- 
peared thus far. The latest of these is 
the Correspondence Between Victor Hugo 
and Paul Meurice. 

_ Paul Meurice, eighteen years Hugo’s 
junior, who died only a couple of years 
back at the advanced age of eighty-seven, 
may fairly be said to have consecrated his 
whole life to serving and glorifying him 


*CORRESPONDANCE ENTRE Vicror Huco evr 
Pau Meurice. Paris. Charpentier. 


whom he was proud to call “master”; 
and the master unquestionably loved his 
worshiper and servitor as a brother. The 
day after he finished Les Misérables Hugo 
wrote to Meurice: 


Auguste [Vacquerie] having described in 
“Profils et Grimaces” the gestation of Les Mis- 
érables, I wrote h’m yesterday to proclaim the 
birth. Allow me to send you also, my dear and 
gentle poet, a letter of announcement. I write 
you letter after letter and I oppress you with 
my scrawls. It is your fault, why do you love 
me? 

Yesterday, then, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I wrote the word finis. 

Now I am going to rest a little, saunter and 
yearn for you. And you—what are your plans? 
You know that you have almost promised me 
to add your vacation to mine and to be my 
collaborator in the great diversion entitled “The 
Ardennes.” If you do not come, I shall not 
go. The poor Ardennes would be incomplete 
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for me without you. If you fail to keep your 
promise to them this year, I shall arrange to 
meet you there next year and I shall return to 
my shanty at Guernsey. But I have great hopes 
for this year of 1861 and something tells me 
that we are going to play hookey in the Ar- 
dennes together. 


The intimacy of Hugo and Meurice was 
shared by their respective families. “Dear 
poet,” wrote Hugo from Jersey, 


your letter delighted us. We read it en 
famille about this table, which misses you, in 
this dining-room, where we still have the sea, 
but where we have no more poetry, because you 
and your wife are gone. (My daughter inter- 
rupts me and begs me to ask Madame Meurice 
to send her her velvet hat and the muffs.) I 
comprehend absolutely nothing of the inter- 
ruption, as erstwhile in the Assembly, but I 
transmit it to you as I receive it. 

And now I can only send you helter-skelter all 
our tenderest effusions. I have been brought 
brusquely down to earth by this pretty little 
thread which our women hold and which we all 
have about our paws. Madame Meurice will 
understand, and you—you will pardon me. Do 
over yonder the most beautiful things in the 
world, while Bonaparte does the ugliest. I 
kiss you tenderly, and, by the gods, you too, 
Madame. 

My daughter kisses Madame Meurice and 
thanks her. 


During Hugo’s nineteen years of exile, 
Meurice literally “fagged” for him with 
“awe-ful” devotion, as Copperfield 
“fagged” for Steerforth. He was his lit- 
erary agent, his accountant, his attorney, 
his ambassador, his errand-boy. He ar- 
ranged the details of his contracts with 
publishers and with theatrical managers, 
staged his plays, selected and coached their 
interpreters, saw his books through the 
press (even to the dreadful drudgery of 
correcting proofs), collected his royal- 
ties, cashed his cheques, dispensed his char- 
ities, looked up knotty points of history for 
him in the libraries, and procured and dis- 
patched to him and his family a thousand 
and one little nothings unobtainable on the 
islands of Guernsey and Jersey. For in- 
stance, Hugo writes Meurice from Haute- 
ville House: 


How good you are to accept the proofs, dear 
friend, and how much I thank you! I think your 
graciousness will soon be appealed to and that 
the difficulties are approaching their solution. 
In the mean time, here are a lot of services | 
am going to ask of you. 

Will you get from M. Pelvey four of the sets 
of my works to which I am entitled, pack them 
and take them to this address: Gellé senior, 35 


rue des Vieux Augustins. Please put into the 
box the different things you may have for me. 
I probably have at the Institute a fairly big 
package of books destined to me as member 
of the thing; please chuck them into the box 
and send them. Then be good enough to drop 
in to Suse’s and buy me a dozen cakes of Eng- 
lish sopia (which, being English, are not to be 
had in England), a dozen big black pencils called 
crayons sauce, and finally four bottles of col- 
lodion at one or two francs, You will chuck all 
these into the box. Now I put the capstone on 
all the trouble I am making you by begging 
you to do all this just as soon as this letter 
reaches you. If the box is sent at once, it. will 
profit by a special occasion and reach me with- 
out expense—charming and sweet detail. Write 
on the box: M. Albigés, Guernsey, for M. 
Victor Hugo. 


Meurice answers: 


The Albigés box will leave to-morrow. Here 
is a list of the contents: 1. Four sets of your 
works—minus one of the four volumes of 
poetry. The edition is exhausted. Another edi- 
tion is being printed and I have been obliged 
to procure the three volumes from the -booksel- 
lers. 2. A volume of poems by Laurent Pichat. 
3. The file of “L’ Avenir.” 4. The brochure of the 
Institute. 5. The little package from Suse’s. 
6. A cigar case embroidered by the lady of Gi- 
sors. 7. A tobacco pouch embroidered by Mlle. 
Julie for Charles. 8. Two bottles of prunelle 
which Mme. Monnier sends you. 9. The Shake- 
speare of Victor. 10. The new edition of La 
Famille Aubry. 11. The engravings of M. Laur- 
ens. 12. The portrait of Mme, de Girardin. 13. 
The velvet for Mme. Hugo. 14. A pin sent by 
Mlle. Julie to Mme. Hugo. 

Adieu, dear Master, I embrace you as I love 
you. 


As the above citations indicate, these 
Hugo letters are agreeably free from the 
pose and the bombast that usually mar the 
most informal of Hugo’s utterances. Being 
devoted mainly to business transactions, 
they contain little of literary interest ; but 
they show that Hugo was a most human, 
whole-souled, playful and lovable man in 
the moments—rare, it must be confessed— 
when he was not playing to the gallery. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 





Shelburne Essays* 


This volume, consisting of studies of 
religious dualism, exhibits Mr. More’s skill 
in making readable, for persons not learned 
in philosophy, inquiries into problems 
which have engaged the subtlest intellects 
the world has known. The titles of the 


*SHELBURNE Essays. By Paul Elmer More. 
Sixth Series. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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essays are as follows: “The Forest Phil- 
osophy of India,” “The Bhagavad Giva,” 
“Saint Augustine,” “Pascal,” “Sir Thomas 
Browne,” “Bunyan,” “Rousseau,” “Soc- 
rates’—the Apology, the Crito and the 
closing scene of the Phedo are included— 
and “Plato.” Here is a wide range with 
distinct types of speculation, produced dur- 
ing thousands of years of history. But 
it all centers in the same subject, the eter- 
nal dualism of good and evil, of light and 
darkness, of the struggle between the 
powers that uplift man and the powers that 
drag him down. The brooding minds of 
Indian sages, of Greek philosophers, of 
Christian saints, of modern thinkers, have 
turned over these problems and sought a 
way out. It has been Mr. More’s aim 
tc explain the essential facts of this dual- 
ism as interpreted by religion, by meta- 
physics and by literature. 

The author goes back to the ancient 
books of India to find the earliest recogni- 
tion of the dual nature of man. In those 
writings there is exhibited a profound in- 
sight into the problem which these essays 
serve to illustrate. Indeed, our author 
suggests that the depth of any religion or 
philosophy is marked by the degree of 
clearness with which this dualism is per- 
ceived. Says Mr. More, in touching upon 
the broad outlines of the problem: 


The New 


This is a new edition of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, newly edited, and, let it be 
said, splendidly edited, with numerous 
annotations and a complete index, by 
Roger Ingpen. Not since Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s edition was put on the market has 
there been such a valuable accession to 
Boswelliana, for, besides the excellence of 
the text, there is an illustrative value to 
the book that is both unusual and of im- 
mense importance. 

All possible pictures that could in any 
way illustrate the life—many of them 
reproduced from rare engravings and 





*THE Lire oF SAMUEL JoHNson. By James 
Boswell. Edited by Roger Ingpen. Two vol- 
umes. Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Religion, one would say, was just the accept- 
ance of this cleavage in our nature as a fact, 
despite the cavilling of the intellect, together 
with a belief that the gulf may be bridged over 
by some effort of the will, by self-surrender to 
a powcr in one sense or another not ourselves. 
Philosophy is an attempt to explain away this 
dualism rationally, and literature, in its higher 
vocation at least, often asserts the same pre- 
rogative by virtue of the imagination. But in 
one way or another, by the fervor of acceptance, 
by the very vehemence of denial, by the earnest- 
ness of the endeavor to escape it, this dualism 
lies at the bottom of our inner life, and the 
spiritual history of the human ‘race might be 
defined as the long writhing and posturing of 
the soul (I mean something more than the mere 
intellect,—the whole essential man, indeed) to 
conceal, or deny, or ridicule, or overcome, this 
cleft in its nature. 


The reader who takes up this volume 
will be made aware of an intellect, search- 
ing and serene; a poise of mind in the 
midst of opposing doctrines, not often 
found in writers who deal with contro- 
verted subjects, and a sincerity which must 
command respect. Mr. More knows the 
world of books, both ancient and modern; 
he is as familiar with literature as with 
philosophy; and his lucid English, like a 
deep and clear stream, enables us to see 
far into the depths of thought where lie 
the golden sands of wisdom. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Boswell® 


»aintings—have been gathered together, so 
that nearly every page has some sketch 
or picture set in the text, while every few 
pages are intercepted by a handsome pho- 
togravure plate. There are two volumes, 
finely bound and artistically printed, mak- 
ing a sumptuous work typographically as 
well as a scholarly work editorially. No 
book has presented so magnificent a col- 
lection of pictures centering about John- 
son; and, as the “Pall Mall Gazette” says, 
“This Boswell is as good as the Doré 
Milton or Flaxman’s Homer, and ought to 
last a good deal longer.” 

It is, at all events, a fitting work of 
commemoration at this the bicentenary 
anniversary of Dr. Johnson’s birth. 


Ag. STN eet: Somerset en rte entries eee eens geminata ye ae . 
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FICTION 


BIG BROTHER OF SABIN 
STREET, THE. 
By I. T. THurston. 
Review later. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


BILL-TOPPERS, THE. 
By ANbDRE CASTAIGNE, 

A vivid portrayal of the career of a vaudeville 
star, from the days of early childhood, when Pa 
whipped poor Lily into doing certain b cycling 
stunts, until the day of Lily’s final triumph in a 
realization of the good-hearted Jimmy’s roman- 
tic love. M. Castaigne spares no detail of the 
sordid life that people of this type have to live, 
of the tragic periods they pass through, but he 
touches much of it with humor, he pictures it as 
the kind of experience actually enjoyed by a 
certain type of character, with the result that 
the reader is convinced of Lily’s seriousness re- 
garding her occupation, and of the certain joy 
she knows in her petty triumphs. The book 
would have stood condensation; at points it 
grows wearisome; but it is written in M. Cas- 
taigne’s clever, easy-going way, and illustrated 
by his still cleverer drawings. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


CERTAIN RICH MAN, A. 
By Witu1am ALLEN WHITE. 
See review, page 48. 
The Macmillan Company. 


COMPACT, THE 
By Ripcwett CuLLum. 
Review later. 
George ‘' Doran Company (Hodder & Stough- 
ton). 


CONFESSIONS OF A CON MAN, THE. 
By Witt Irwin. 
Review later. 
B. W. Huebsch. 


DIANA DETHRONED. 
By W. M. Letts. 
Review later. 


John Lane Company 
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DREAMER, THE. 
By Mary Newton STANNARD. 

A story that incorporates the life of Edgar 
Allan Poe, glossing over the more horrible de- 
tails of Poe’s death, and emphasizing the beau- 
ties of his romantic love for Virginia. A very 
interesting book, but containing nothing espe- 
cially new. 

The Bell Book & Stationery Company. 


END OF THE ROAD, THE. 
By Stranvey Portrat Hyarr. 
Review later. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


HALF A CHANCE, 
By Freperic §S. IsHAM. 
Review later. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


HAND OF GOD, THE, 
By Cora BENNETr STEPHENSON, 

The love story of Samson and Delilah, some- 
what incomprehensible in the light of historical 
facts as generally accepted. Here Delilah is 
not a seductive woman, but a gentle, virtuous 
girl, who comes to her death through grief over 
the carrying away into captivity of her adored 
husband, the noble Hebrew priest, Samson. 
One does not recognize the principal characters 
in the events, which spoils the tale. Nor is 
there any especial literary merit to recommend it. 

The Ball Publishing Company. 


HEART OF SILENCE, THE. 
By Watter S. CRAMP. 
Review later. 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


INFAMOUS JOHN FRIEND, THE. 
By Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 

This is an English story of the days of Pitt. 
It centers about one John Friend, a lovable man 
in his family, but a traitor to his country, in 
that he is a paid agent to spy for Napoleon 
among the English and at the same time is re- 
ceiving English money to search out the move- 
ments of the Emperor. For years his sheer 
cleverness in double-dealing saves him, but in 
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the end he is found out, is condemned to death 
and is hanged—repenting in the end of his evil 
career. The novel is brilliantly set against a 
political background that has for its principal 
figures William Pitt, Charles Fox, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and the great Napoleon. Incidentally 
there is a somewhat pathetic love story and a 
tender romance that binds a delicate and virtu- 
ous wife to the “infamous John Friend.” 
Henry Holt & Co. 


INTRODUCING CORINNA. 
By WIrnrrrepD KIRKLAND, 
Review later. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


JASON. 
By Justus Mires Forman, 
See review, page 49. 
Harper & Brothers. 


MAN OF DESTINY, THE. 
By Tuomas Gotp Frost. 

An entertaining story with Ulysses §. Grant 
for hero. Grant is called Burton, but many of 
the facts of his life are used. The general ef- 
fect, however, is somewhat marred by a purely 
imaginative love story. As literature, the book 
has little value. 

The Gramercy Publishing Company. 


NEED OF CHANGE, THE. 
By JuLian STREET. 

A clever tale, exceedingly funny, of a plain 
American man who suddenly finds himself in an 
English castle, among aristocrats. The valet, 
in particular, gives him trouble, and his heart- 
rending difficulties to appear at ease are very 


ludicrous. 
John Lane Company. 


OLD WIVES’ TALES, THE. 
3v ArNoLD BENNETT. 
See review, page 48. 
George H. Doran Company (Hodder & Stough- 
ton). 


QUEST OF THE YELLOW PEARL, 


THE. 
By P. C. MACFARLANE. 

A story of the time of Christ, wherein a 
Hebrew merchant seeks to find a beautiful, 
golden-hued pearl that always eludes him. 
Finally, when he is old and worn out, he gives 
away his entire fortune in charity, and then is 
suddenly stricken blind. But Jesus of Nazareth 
heals him, and teaches h'm about the pearl of 
greater price, so that when the chance comes to 
get the pearl of his quest he hesitates to take it 
because of this treasure of eternal life which is 
so much more precious. A beautiful allegory, 
attractively gotten up in a new “Envelope” 


series, 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


QUIRT AND THE SPUR, THE, 
By Epcar Rye. 

Western stories in a reminiscent strain are 
contained in abundance in these fresh-air yarns. 
The tenderfoot, from his first appearance 
among the roughened cowboys, until he becomes 
a true sportsman, initiating the next outlaw, is 


viewed in various stages for the amusement of 
the reader. 

While the fugitives and adventurers are thor- 
oughly hardened, yet in their own way they en- 
joy their frolics to the uttermost and recall 
them with pleasant memories, 

The author went to the Lone Star State in 
1876, hence he knows his ground and its occu- 
pants, 

W. B. Conkey Company. 


REDCLOUD OF THE LAKES. 
By Freperick R. Burton. 

This Indian story, by the author of Strong- 
heart, further proves his knowledge of the red 
men and their habits. He follows Redcloud 
from birth to his declining years, telling of his 
grandparents and parents, so that we may judge 
the influence these Indians had over one an- 
other’s lives, 

Doubtless a fair specimen of Indian family 
was selected for this tale, but we see the changes 
in their customs caused by the fur traders, the 
schoolmasters, missionaries, and later the sum- 
mer boarders, in this once wild region and the 
sorrow brought about by the more enlightened 
people who endeavor to civilize the naturally 
wild-natured red men. 

The book will rivet the reader’s interest and 
awake a new sympathy in the race. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


RUNAWAY PLACE, THE, 
By Watter P. Eaton and Exttse M. UNDERHILL. 
A delightfully unconventional novel in which 
a man and a girl, meeting casually in Central 
Park, play at being children until growing love 
demands 2 more serious consideration of the 
problem that evolves itself, and child Marie is 
forced to surrender to child Philip, whereupon 
they assume manhood and womanhood once 
again. The book has an entirely fresh note; 
it is full of dainty, childish fancies and pretty 
imaginings, suggesting the delicate art of Ken- 
neth Graham. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


SCORE, THE. 
By Lucas MALErt. 

Two stories by Mrs, St. Leger Harrison, 
author of the sensational History of Sir Rich- 
ard Calmady, are printed in this volume. The 
first story-—“Out in the Open”—is a clever char- 
acter study, excellent psychologically, and very 
entertaining. ‘The second tale has the author’s 
usual artistic touch and keen insight into human 


nature. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


SHADOW OF THE CRESCENT, THE. 
By Epwarp BrEpiINcER MITCHELL. 

The author, realizing that his book is a strong 
story of Turkish revolution, explains that in no 
way is it connected with the present situation in 
that country. 

A wealthy New Yorker is left the sole heir 
to a large fortune, with the stipulation that he 
care for his benefactor’s ward, who is a student 
in a convent. Ronald Lampton finds himself 
facing a hard proposition, inasmuch as he is 4 
young bachelor and knows nothing of the ward. 
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His troubles become numerous when she is set- 
tled in the world and is found to be absolutely 
ignorant of her ancestors, 

A magnificent necklace bequeathed her by the 
guardian is the instrument of her undoing, as 
some of the Turkish markings prove a clew to 
her parentage. ‘ 

Both Lampton and Doris are thrown into deep 
waters, as she is kidnaped, and he—the reader 
must discover his trials for himself. 

F. A, Stokes Company. 


SHOW GIRL, THE. 
By Max PEMBERTON. 
See review, page 49. 
John C. Winston Company. 


SUITABLE CHILD, THE. 
By NorMAN DuNCAN. 

A tender, rather pathetic little tale of an 
orphan boy whose Christmas is made happy 
aboard a Winnipeg express by a Beautiful Lady 
in Black, an Old Gentleman with Twinkling 
Eyes, and the Big Farmer who told the Tale of 
the Suitable Child. This tale has a strange 
effect on the Beautiful Lady, and the upshot of 
it is that she adopts the Little Boy from the 
Day Coach. The story is exquisitely done in Mr. 
Duncan’s sympathetic, artistic style, and the 
book is dainty in its entire make-up. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


TEMPERED STEEL. 
By Herpert S. MALLory. 

A remarkably stirring English romance of 
the eleventh century. From early childhood 
Aylmar and Odo, heirs of Nordene, are enemies, 
and the feeling of hatred exists throughout 
their lives. In warfare, as in wooing, they are 
antagonistic, yet Aylmar’s strength and _ self- 
control make him a leader in all his under- 
takings. 

Equally attractive is Lady Verian, who, 
though courted and won by Aylmar, cherishes 
a strong love for another whom she knows to 
be unworthy, 

The entire theme rings with a jingle of steel, 
and in every way is most attractive and enter- 


taining. 
R. F, Fenno & Co. 











































THERE SHE BLOWS! 
By James Cooper WHEELER. 
Review later. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


TOLL OF THE SEA, THE. 
By Roy Norton. 

A most surprising tale of piracy, hidden 
treasures in the Inca’s lands, and the weird ex- 
periences of sailors who visit undiscovered 
countries. 

All these facts would tend to make any one 
but adventure-loving chaps pass the book by as 




























ANALYZED BIBLE, THE. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 
By G. CAMPBELL Morcan. 
See review, page 47. F. H. Revell Company. 





The New Books of the Month 








too unreal for even a glance, but, contrary to 
one’s expectations, its unreality holds the reader 
as though hypnotized. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


TRUE DETECTIVE STORIES. 
By A. L. Drummonp. 

The seventeen stories relating to the forty 
years’ experiences of a former chief of the 
United States Secret Service seem almost im- 
probable, yet the author distinctly states that 
they are true. Most of them pertain to counter- 
feiting in a region between the Red River and 
Broadway, and among all classes. Many of the 
worst crime-hardened individuals pass before 
the reader, and their barefaced wickedness is 
rather shocking. 

One can hardly imagine men and women liy- 
ing in affluence stooping to the misdeeds told in 
“Three Women and a Man.” 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 


WHEN I AM RICH. 
By Roy Mason. 

Another financial yarn possibly suggested by 
Brewster's Millions, yet utterly unlike it in idea, 
as in this case Chester Taylor has been used to 
money and now has none, yet enters big money 
deals wherein he has nothing to boot but credit. 
His whole theme is “When I am rich” and a 
more reckless spender when he finally has a 
chance one would have difficulty in finding. 

He has some hairbreadth escapes from being 
shown up, but seems possessed of a feline nature, 
as he is saved from a monetary finish more than 
nine times. G. W. Dillingham Company 


WOMAN AND THE SWORD, THE. 
By Rupert Lorrarne. 

A striking contrast is to be found in the 
heroine of this novel, who can face bloodshed 
and murder with little fear. 

Returning to their English homes after fight- 
ing in the cause of Gustavus Adolphus, our sol- 
diers find life too quiet, and in the absence of a 
religious battle take up the affairs of their hearts 
and win the fair damsels by skill with the rapier. 

Mistress Hilary was a haughty maid who 
fought her own battles by giving vent to her 
high spirit and ungovernable temper. Her es- 
capades are sufficient to frighten a cool-headed 
lover, but none the less she has too many for 
her own peace of mind. 

The book is strong and full of interesting 
data relating to the struggles during the re- 
ligious upheaval among the Protestants in early 


German history. 
A, C. McClurg & Co. 


ZARLAH, THE MARTIAN. 
3y R. NorMAN GRISEWOOD. 
Review later. R. F. Fenno & Co. 


RELIGION 


BETHLEHEM TO OLIVET. 
By J. R. MILcer. 
Review later, 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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BOY AND THE CHURCH, THE, 
By Eucene C. Foster. 
See review, page 46. 
The Sunday School Times Company. 


CALVIN AND THE REFORMATION. 
See review, page 46. F. H. Revell Company. 


CHRISTIANITY: ITS NATURE AND 
ITS TRUTH. 
By ArtHur S. PEAKE. 
See review, page 46. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


MIND OF CHRIST, THE 
By T. Carvin McCLecianp. 
Review later, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


MODERN LIGHT ON IMMORTALITY. 
By Henry FRANK. 
Review later. Sherman, French & Co. 


PAUL, THE ALL-ROUND MAN. 
By Rosert E, Speer. 
See review, page 47. F. H. Revell Company. 


SATAN AND THE SAINT. 
By James M. Gray. 


See review, page 46. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


STARRY UNIVERSE THE CHRIS- 
TIAN’S FUTURE EMPIRE, THE. 
By Horace C. STANTON. 


Review later. 
F. H, Revell Company. 


TRIUMPHANT LIFE, THE. 
By Rogert F. Horton. 
Review later. F. H. Revell Company. 


VICTORIOUS MANHOOD. 
By Howarp AGNEW JOHNSON. 
Review later. F. H. Revell Company. 


WESTMINSTER NEW TESTAMENT. 
THESSALONIANS AND CORINTHIANS. 
By R. MAcKINTOSH. 

See review, page 47. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


CALHOUN, JOHN C. 
By GatLLtarp Hunt. 
See review, page 55. 
George W. Jacobs Company. 


CHILE. 

A handbook compiled by the International 
Bureau of American Republics, giving a politi- 
cal history of Chile, and some description of her 
social and industrial conditions, 

International Bureau of American Republics, 
Washington, D. C. 


EVOLUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FLAG, THE, 
By Grorce Cansy and Ltoyp BaLpersTon. 
This book purports to add a few authenticated 
facts to those already published regarding the 
American flag. The book follows out the his- 
tory of the flag from its origins, making a clear, 
well-founded account of a subject that has pre- 
sented more than a few problems to historians. 
Ferris & Leach. 


HOOD, THOMAS; HIS LIFE AND 
TIMES 
By WALTER JERROLD. 
Review later, John Lane Company. 


JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE, THE. 
Edited by Laura E. RicHarps. 
Review later. Dana Estes & Co. 


LIFE OF GEORGE GRENFELL, THE. 
By GeorcEkE HAWKER. 

Who is George Grenfell? He is not the 
younger and more famous Grenfell of Labra- 
dor. But the first of these two great names 
will grow as it becomes better known in Amer- 
ica. The “British Weekly” gives this biography 
of George Grenfell a distinguished place in mis- 
sionary literature; and the “Westminster Ga- 


zette” classes him with Livingstone as a type 
of missionary explorer and as a founder. Gren- 
fell’s field was in what is now the Congo Free 
State, and his immediate sponsor, the Baptist 
Missionary Society of England. Already Gren- 
fell’s scientific work as explorer has been pub- 
lished in George Grenfell and the Congo. The 
present volume, from the pen of the Rev. 
George Hawker, is more specifically on mission- 
ary matters. Grenfell’s modesty is here un- 
veiled through his own correspondence. We 
see the mechanic, the explorer, the missionary, 
the soldier, the organizer and administrator, the 
Christian father and courteous gentleman. 
Missionary biographies are in danger of be- 
coming too voluminous. Here is an English 
book, under an American imprint, of nearly six 
hundred pages, amply illustrated, containing 
valuable educational matter, but overweighted 
with details that cannot interest a large class. 
Judicious elimination would double the value of 
such a book. And it would warrant the use of 
better paper. The good stuff is all here, how- 
ever, and waiting for the reader of leisure. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, THE. 
By James BosweELt. 


See review, page 59. ; 
Sturgis & Walton. 


MORRIS WILLIAM. 
By Atrrep Noyes. 


See review, page 54. ; 
The Macmillan Company. 


STEWART OF LOVEDALE, 
By James WELLS. 
Review later. F. H. Revell Co. 
THORNTON, D. M, 
By W. H. T. Garrpner. 
Review later. F. H. Revell Company. 
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The New Books of the Month 
JUVENILE 


FOUND BY THE CIRCUS. 
By James Oris. 

The story of a boy who strays from home and 
is picked up by a traveling circus troupe. The 
tale has to do with his adventures during his 
stay with the troupe. A very amusing tale for 


boys. 
" Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


JESTER’S SWORD, THE. 
By ANNIE Fettows JoHNsTON. 
A dainty fairy story for boys and girls by the 
author of The Little Colonel. Prettily bound. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


JUST BOYS. 
By Mary Burtt Woop. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


ROAD TO OZ, THE. 
By L. Frank Baum. 

Mr. Baum still keeps up his “Oz” books, and 
this one is especially entertaining. The pub- 
lishers have added not a little to the attractive- 
ness by printing the pages on variously colored 
papers—some pages blue, some green, some 
yellow, some orange, some violet. The illustra- 


tions, by John R. Neill, take the form of pen- 
and-ink sketches, and are very amusing. 
The Reilly & Britton Company. 


STORIES OF NORSE HEROES. 
By E. M. Witmort-Buxton. 
A selection of Norse legends, told for boys 
and girls. They are derived from the Eddas 
and Sagas, and comprise such tales as “How 
Fenris the Wolf Was Chained,” “How Thor’s 
Hammer Was Lost,” “How Loki Was Pun- 

ished,” and many more. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


STORIES RETOLD FROM 
“ST. NICHOLAS.” 

Stories of the Ancient World, 
Stories of Classic Myths. 
Stories of the Middle Ages. 
Stories of Greece and Rome. 
Stories of Chivalry. 

Stories of Royal Children. 

Six volumes for boys and girls of stories that 
have an educational as well as an entertaining 
value, All are excellently illustrated. 

The Century Company. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AUTHORITY OF LAW IN 
LANGUAGE, THE. 
By Gerorce Puiip Krapp, 


ODD PRICES AND BARGAINS IN 
RETAIL TRADE. 
By Rosert C. Brooks. 

Two issues in a series of booklets that take 
up subjects of current and special interest. They 
are prepared by men who know what they are 
talking about, and are therefore helpful. 

University of Cincinnati Press. 


GREAT ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS, 
THE. TWO VOLUMES. THE 
READER’S LIBRARY. 

With Introductory Notes and Essays by Wr- 
1AM J. Dawson and Conrincssy W. Dawson. 
These books were issued some months ago by 

the Revells, but are now taken over by the Har- 

pers, who will issue the remaining volumes in 
the projected library. 
Harper & Brothers. 


IN NATURE’S SCHOOL, 
By Liz1an Gask. 
An original Nature-book. In it a rebellious 
boy seeks the woods, is met by Nature in the 


person of a beautiful maiden, who takes him 
around with her and shows him all the various 
animals and hirds, teaching him something about 


each as they go. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


LE COMTE DE MONTE-.-CRISTO. 
By ALEXANDRE DuMAs. 

A school edition of the Count of Monte 
Cristo, for the use of younger students of 
French. The text is, of course, condensed and 
thoroughly expurgated. 

American Book Companv. 


NEW PHYSICAL LABORATORY 
MANUAL. 
By Cuartes F, Apams. 
A textbook for the use of high school pupils. 
Clearly and succinctly put, with useful diagrams. 
American Book Company. 


STUDIES IN EURIPIDES. 
HIPPOLYTUS. 
By JosepH Epwarp Harry. 

A useful pamphlet giving a scholarly com- 
mentary on Euripides’ Hippolytus. Students of 
Greek drama will find these issues from the Uni- 
versity Press of Cincinnati eminently useful. 

University of Cincinnati Press. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


FLEET STREET AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Joun Davinson. 


The last volume of poems by the English poet 
whose recent disappearance has created such a 
furore. Some of his best work is in this book. 


“Fleet Street” is rather uncomfortable blank 
verse, lacking music but possessing weight, its 
impressionism being that of a man who feels 
keenly the individual characteristics that make 
up a general idea of any place. Most of us who 
have walked Fleet Street can sympathize with 
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many of these lines, though personally we find 
more of poetry in the accompanying “Song”: 


“Tidal the traffic goes 
Citywards out of the town; 
Townwards the evening ebb o’erflows 
This highway of old renown, 
When the fog-woven curtains close 
And the urban night comes down, 
Where souls are spilt and intellects spent 
O’er news vociferant and far, 
From Hesperus hard to the Orient, 
From the dawn to the evening star.” 


Mr. Davidson is an iconoclast, professedly; as 
an iconoclast he sometimes goes it too strongly. 
But when he lets himself write as poet, purely 
and simply, he does things that are nearly per- 
fect. This from “The Lutanist,” for instance: 


“Though the harvests of purple and gold 

Are garnered, and fallen leaves 
To-morrow will carpet the wold, 

I think how the sylvan eaves 
A welcome in summer extend, 

How the bowers and the sheltering eaves 
Will mantle in summer and bend 

With their bloom and their burden of leaves, 
And autumn apparel the wold 
In harvests of purple and gold.” 


What might not this man have done had not 
his soul been filled with the bitterness that lack 
of appreciation brings! He had to write; given 
freedom from care regarding the material means 
of living, given Wordsworth’s circumstances, let 
us say, he might have been a twentieth century 
poet to remember. He will be remembered, 
even so. Mitchell Kennerley. 


LANDSCAPES AND WATERSCAPES. 
By Lorrie ScHoorcrort FELTER, 
Review later. Press of Canon City, Colo. 


SPIRIT OF THE WOODS, THE, 
A COMEDY. 


By Epwarp GRrusE. 


The enigmatic title of this production would 
not suggest a comedy to the reader were it not 
for the fact that the author assures the world, 
on his title-page, that such is the case. Shadows 
of wan lovers and love-sick maidens appear and 
disappear during the five acts; but of dramatic 
action, character, or purpose, there is no evi- 
dence. Were there hint of wit or humor, the 
crudeness of the lines might be forgiven. The 
author has, however, cast grammar to the winds, 
and his execrable English will be read as a 
penance, not as a pleasure. 


Broadway Publishing Company. 


WORLD’S TRIUMPH, THE. 
A PLAY, 
By Louis James Brock. 


Modena, and its environs, furnish the scene 
of Mr. Block’s play, and the time is the four- 
teenth century. The Duke of Modena, a Fran- 
ciscan monk, a Saracenic astrologer, and an 
inspired peasant girl are the principal characters. 
Around them gather courtiers, ladies, priests, 
jesters, servants and others. The play drags 
its length through five acts of hazy prose and 
indifferent blank verse, in which the several 
characters deliver short essays on many sub- 
jects by way of dialog. Various horrors and 
disasters are threatened, until near the close of 
the play, when the State is saved by the peasant 
girl, who, of course, marries the Duke, and lives 
happily ever afterward. The construction is 
crudely done, the action badly managed, and the 
author’s meaning often obscured in a cloud of 
words. The prolog and epilog are negligible. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOK OF ‘WITCHES, THE. 
By Oniver Mapox HUuEFFER, 

An immensely interesting volume that takes 
up the history of witches and witchcraft, dis- 
cusses the possibilities of a revival of the “black 
art,” and investigates *“e witches of fiction. It 
does not pretend to hisivrical completeness, nor 
does it aim to present an exhaustive treatise, 
but it surveys the various aspects of witchcraft 
and sets forth the main points in certain cus- 
toms sacred to witchcraft, supplying legends and 
tales that corroborate the facts. It is indeed an 
entertaining piece of work, and will be welcomed 
by any one interested at all in the subject. 

John McBride Company. 


COURT LIFE IN CHINA, 
By Isaac TayLor HEADLAND. 
Review later. F. H. Revell Company. 


KNIGHT OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Review later. 
Published by H. C. Hensel, 327 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


KINDERGARTEN IN THE HOME, 
THE. 


By Carrie S. NEwMan. 
_The author of this book feels the need of a 
simpler presentation of the educational method 
of Froebel, believing that system to contain 
much of truth and value. But, realizing that 
few mothers are likely to sit down to a serious 
study of Froebel, she has undertaken to set 
forth his underlying principles in a book that 
can easily be read by any mother as well as by 
all people interested in child training. Miss 
Newman makes a kind of story that involves 
a demonstration of the principles in question, 
with the result that the book is entertaining as 
well as instructive. The illustrations are excel- 
lent, in color and pen-and-ink, by Etheldred B. 
Barry. L. C. Page & Co. 


LEGACY, THE. 
By THEOCRATUS. 
An unknown author, calling himself (or her- 
self) Theocratus, serves up a hotch-potch of 
opinions under the pretentious title, The Legacy. 
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Theocratus appears to stand for both morality 
and religion, but is most deeply concerned about 
something he calls “The Truth.” There is no 
continuity, for long, on any subject in particular 
but the badness of man and the betterness of 
woman pop up almost anywhere. Ethics, law, 
sociology, religion, Bible, money, the Church, 
human nature, hygiene, education, business, 
patriotism, and what not, are vaporized in all 
seriousness. Well, the author says some good 
things, some debatable things, many common- 
places and some follies. He takes himself seri- 
ously enough to stand as the testator of “a 
collection of rare and costly things” which he 
thinks he has classified—from Truth in the ab- 
stract to the recipe of a wineglassful of brandy 
for insomnia, In a’ way, the collection is rare, 
but when it comes to detecting the scheme of 
classification the present reviewer despairs. 
Corona Publishing Company. 


MAHMOUT THE PERSIAN. 
By JouHn SAMUEL CRELLEN. 

A dainty allegory of the Sun, teaching a moral 
lesson through a well-cofistructed parable. At- 
= illustrated, and bound in gift-book 
style. 

Agent: M. Stevens, 1408 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


MOTHER GOOSE ON BRIDGE. 
By Maser ALLEN Avery. 

Amusing rhymes taking off various phases of 
bridge. The book is delightfully illustrated with 
drawirigs and border designs. 

Lyman Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SNAPSHOTS FROM SUNNY AFRICA. 
By HeEten E. Sprincer. 
Review later. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


THOUGHTS OF JOHN RUSKIN, THE. 
Edited by Dana Estes. 

A new volume in the series, “Noble Thoughts 
of the World’s Greatest Minds,” daintily bound 
in soft leather, and printed in large, clear, black 
type that will commend itself to many readers. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


TUBERCULOSIS: A PREVENTABLE 
AND CURABLE DISEASE. 
By S. Apotpnus Knopr. 


Review later. 
Moffat, Yard-& Co. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, PLAYER, 
PLAYMAKER AND POET. 
By H. C. BEgcuine. 
Review later. 
John Lane Company. 


WIT AND HUMOR OF THE STAGE. 
Some clever stories about theatrical people, as 
told by theatrical people. A photogravure of 
Joseph Jefferson provides the frontispiece. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


YOUNG MAN’S AFFAIRS, THE, 
By CHarLEs REYNoLDs Brown. 


Review later. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Trees in Fall 


By Isabel S. Mason 


Some feast day bade thy heart be glad, 


Hi Priests of Fall, arrayed as though 


Or as if thou would let us know 
That Nature, dying, is not sad. 


The tender green of vernal May 
That vestured all the mountainside, 
Proclaims in crimson words to-day 


A resignation glorified. 


The pageant of the buds is past, 
The fragrance of the bloom is fled 

But Scarlet Hosts shall triumph last, 
And blaze a pathway for the dead. 


SIL RIL ELT IG 
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Shah Jehan 


By Erwin Clarkson Garrett 


Note.—Shah Jehan was the builder of ‘the famous Taj Mahal, a 
mile east of Agra, India. The Taj is a beautiful mausoleum, of white 
marble construction, and was erected as a burial place for Shah Jehan’s 
favorite wife, who died in 1629. 


HEY have carried my couch to the window 
Up over the river high, 
That a Great Mogul may have his wish 
Ere he lay him down to die. 


And the wish was ever this, and is, 
Ere the last least shadows flee, 

To gaze at the end o’er the river’s bend 
On the shrine that I raised for thee. 


And the plans I wrought from the plans they brought, 
And I watched it slowly rise, 

A vision of snow forever aglow 
In the blue of the northern skies. 


For I built it of purest marble, 
That all the World might see 

The depth of thy matchless beauty 
And the light that ye were to me. 


The silver Jumna broadens— 
The day is growing dark, 

And only the peacock’s calling 
Comes over the rose-rimmed park. 


And soon thy sunset marble 
Will glow as the amethyst, 

And moonlit skies shall make thee rise 
A vision of pearly mist. 


A vision of light and wonder 
For the hordes in the covered wains, 

From the snow-peaked north where the tides burst forth 
To the Ghauts and the Rajput plains. 


From the sapphire lakes in the Kashmir hills, 
Whence crystal rivers rise, 

To the jungles where the tiger’s lair 
Lies bare to the Deccan skies. 


And the proud Mahratta chieftains 
And the Afghan lords shall see 

The tender gleam of thy living dream, 
Through all Eternity. 





The black is bending lower— 
Ah wife—the day-star nears— 
And I see you come with calling arms 
As ye came ‘in the yester-years. 


And the joy is mine that ne’er was mine 
By Palace and Peacock Throne— 

By marble and gold where the World grows cold 
In the seed that It has sown. 


More bright than the Rajputana stars 
Thine eyes shone out to me— 

More gay thy laugh than the rainbow chaff 
That lifts from the Southern Sea. 


More fair thy hair than any silk 
In Delhi’s proud bazaars— 

More true thy heart than the tulwars art— 
Blood-wet in a hundred wars. 


More red thy lips than the Flaming Trees 
That brighten the Punjab plains— 

More soft thy tread than the winds that spread 
The last of the summer rains. 


No blush of the dawning heavens— 
No rose by the garden wall, 

May ever seek to match thy cheek, 
Oh fairest rose of all. 


Above the bending river 
The midday sun is gone, 

But the glow of thy tomb dispels the gloom 
Where doubting shadows yawn. 


And the glow of thy tomb shall break the gloom 
Through the march of the marching years, 

Where, builded and bound from the dome to the ground 
It was wrought of a monarch’s tears. 


The silver Jumna broadens 
Like a moonlit summer sea, 

But bank and bower and town and tower 
Have bidden farewell to me: 


And only the tall white minarets 

And the matchless dome shine through— 
The silver Jumna broadens and— 

It bears me—love—to you. 
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WO years ago this coming win- 

ter the price of THE Boox 

News MONTHLY was raised 

from fifty cents a year to one 

dollar. For two years prior 

to that time we had been giving a dollar 

value for fifty cents—we suddenly awoke 

to the fact that we were daily incurring 

new expenses in the interests of the maga- 

zine that a fifty-cent subscription price 

would not meet. We decided to ask 

a dollar a year for a dollar magazine, but 

—it was at a moment when the country 
was facing a panic. 

However, it is our firm belief that the 
greater the obstacle the more reason there 
is that we should overcome it. So, when 
everybody was decreasing expenditures, 
we increased the price of THE Book NEws 
MonrHty. And we found ourselves justi- 
fied. People may economize along those 
lines that make for physical well-being; 
they do not care to economize—in this 
twentieth century—on those things that 
add to their mental health. To-day THE 
Book News Monru ty is doing a better 
business than it has done at any point in 
its career—with the promise of still larger 
things to be done. 

Prosperity is returning; the fall prom- 
ises to be a busy one. In the next four 
months we want to double the present paid 
circulation of THE Book News MonrTa ty. 
Why? Because we have a still bigger 
and better magazine in mind. We believe 
that no matter how good a thing is there 
is always a possibility of making it better. 
So, we bespeak the codperation of every 
good friend who finds a pleasure in THE 
Book News MonruLY, of every reader 
who believes in it and in its efficiency as 
the one high-class literary periodical of 
the country. 


On pages 16 and 17 of the advertising 
section are shown two ways by which 
Book News MonvTaHty readers can help 
to increase the circulation of THE Boox 
News Montuiy. These are not premium 
offers in the accepted use of the term. We 
do not want you to recommend the 
magazine to your friends unless you are 
convinced that it is worthy of recommen- 
dation. We are not giving you a gift in 
return for subscriptions that you may 
secure. We are acknowledging, in a way 
that we think will please you, your interest 
in us, and in making up a tangible mark 
of appreciation we have taken into con- 
sideration your tastes in so far as we can 
know them, just as you would take into 
account the tastes of any friend for whom 
you were buying a Christmas or birthday 
gift. 

The October number is devoted to a 
special consideration of Alice Hegan Rice, 
and her husband, Cale Young Rice, the 
poet. Mrs. Rice won such wide popular- 
ity with Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, that she was besieged by inter- 
viewers and the like. She was misquoted 
in newspaper articles, she was misrepre- 
sented ; so she made it a rule not to favor 
papers and magazines with information 
concerning herself. But she approves of 
the way in which THE Boox News 
MonrTHu_y handles these special author sub- 
jects, and she has consented to help us 
with pictures which we could not other- 
wise get. Meanwhile, we have secured the 
people best qualified to write about her, 
and are printing two excellent studies— 
one of her personality, and one a critical 
comment on her work. In addition, we 
will print a comprehensive survey of the 
poetic work of Mr. Rice, who is undoubt- 
edly one of the new poets who deserves 
to be taken seriously. 





MAGAZINE . 


For Book News Monthly 
Subscribers Only 


HIS is an opportunity to obtain, without expense to yourself, a unique 
set of unframed but handsome and well worth framing prints. 
@ We are manufacturing a collection of nine Shakespearean 


eR illustrations, originally painted by English masters, the originals now 
help being practically inaccessible in various private galleries. But we 


Book chanced to come across some rare engravings made from these paintings, 
and from these engravings we have made some unusually fine plates, 
printing them on cameo-finish, India-tint paper, size 12x 14. There 

are nine in each set, scenes and characters from: 


HAMLET 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
OTHELLO 

MACBETH 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


KING JOHN 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


How the set of nine engravings can become yours 


Upon receipt of one new subscription to The Book News Monthly, with the mention 
of your name in connection with it, we shall send you this portfolio of 9 rare engravings. 
ou may either get one of your friends to subscribe, and mention your name, 
or you may subscribe for a friend in your own name. In either case these 
engravings will follow the new subscription. 
o engravings will be sent unless the Corner Coupon is sent 
with the order. 


Address 
THE BOOK NEWS 


MONTHLY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


leserves 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





If You Will Renew Your Subscription 
To THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


We can give you a Five Dollar ($5) 


magazine value for Two Dollars ($2) 


THIS WAY 


Send uu TWO DOLLARS, and we will renew your 
subscription to THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
for one year; we will send a year's subscription to 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY. to any name 
and address you designate (not a present subscriber and 
not a foreign address) and we will send in addition, to 


you, a year's subscription to 


SUBURBAN LIFE 


Two subscriptions to The Book News 
Monthly would cost you - - - 


A year of Suburban Life would cost 
$3.00 ($4.00 after October |, 
1909) - ------- - 43.00 


oo ae ee} 


But by ordering now, and enclosing Corner Coupon, 
you can have them for $2.00. 


Address 
The Book News Monthly 


PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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This late August List, made by the 
Wanamaker Book Section, Presents 
the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people 
residing out of the cities 


Anne of Avonlea. By L. M. Montgomery. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Child’s Guide to American History, A. By 
Henry W. Elson. $1.25, postpaid. 

Gentleman of Quality, A. By Frederick Van 
Rensselaer Dey. $1.08, postpaid. 

Happy Hawkins. By Robert A. Wason. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Hungry Heart, The. 
lips. $1.08, postpaid. 


By David Graham Phil- 


In Nature’s School. By Lillian Gask. $1.10, 
postpaid. 
Into the Night. 


$1.20, postpaid. 


By Frances Nimmo Green. 


Moral Principles in Education. By John Dewey. 
35 cents, postpaid. 

Mother Goose on Bridge. By 
Avery. $1.00, postpaid. 


Open Country. By Maurice Hewlett. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Mabel Allen 


Searchers, The. By Stephen K. Szymanowski. 
$2.00, postpaid. 
Susanna and Sue. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Title Market, The. By Emily Post. $1.50. 

Trespass. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. $1.25. 

True Tilda. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Truxton King. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
$1.50. 

White Prophet, The. 
postpaid. 

Woman and the Sword, The. By Rupert Lor- 
raine. 57 cents, postpaid. 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


By Hall Caine. $1.08, 


For a Distant Harvest. 


A Kentucky girl whose father was an under- 
taker was sent to a fashionable New York 
boarding-school for a finishing term. One day 
one of the girls asked her what business her 
father was in, and, fearing she would lose caste 
if she told the truth, she carelessly answered, 
“Oh, my father’s a Southern planter.” 

Lippincott’s. 


Wuat Was? 
Miss Orange—“Do you know Poe’s ‘Raven’ ?” 
Mr. Black—“Why, no; what’s the matter 
with him?” Harvard Lampoon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XIV FOR 1908 
. The Story of Frithiof the Bold by William Morris. 
. The Story of Frithiof the Bold (Concluded). 
. Seven Poems by Francis Thompson. 


. Obermann: Arg Essay and Two Poems by Matthew 
Arnold. 


. Three Poets of French Bohemia by Andrew Lang. 


. Mimma Bella: In Memory of a Little Life by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 

. Pearl: Rendered into Modern English Verse by 
S. Weir Mitchell. 


+ Songs from an Italian Garden by A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 


. Simeon Solomon: Notes on His “Vision of Love" 
and Other Studies by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


. Maeterlinck as a Mystic by Arthur Symons. 
. Lyrics by Austin Dobson. 
. Diversi Colores by Herbert P. Horne. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


Those who desire to know the contents of 
the previous volumes of THe BiBeLor should 
send for the General Catalogue of the Mosher 
Books, free on request. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


UBSCRIPTIONS for 1909 (Vol. XV) are now 75 
cents in advance, postpaid, and are taken 
fer the complete year only. After Octo- 

ber 1 the price will be advanced to $1.00 net. 

Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, are 

25 cents additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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An Taking Stock of the World’s 
Important Natural Resources 


and First Article 
Interesting 


Series SIBERIA 


of By HENRY G. READ 
Articles MEMBER, INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Send your subscription at Appears in 


once to secure the full 
series of articles ® a e 

Cassier’s Magazine 

25c a Number for 


$3.00 a Year 
_ | September 


CASSIER MAGAZINE 


COMPANY SIBERIA, the subject of the first article, will be 
NEW YORK discussed by an Engineer, long resident in the country, 
familiar with the actual conditions, and fully qualified 

to speak with authority. 

SIBERIA is but one among several of the Great Markets of the World for Rail- 
way Supplies, Agricultural Appliances, Mining Machinery, and Mechanical Supplies ; 
it is but one of the great fields for Industrial Enterprise and Exploitation. 

A country comprising ONE THIRTEENTH part of the entire land surface of 
the Globe ; greater in extent than the entire area of Europe; traversed by a great Trunk 
Line of Railway; intersected by numerous Navigable Rivers; rich in Gold, Copper, 
Iron, Coal, Salt, and Graphite; covered with extensive tracts of Timber; spread with 
Fields of great fertility : this country is open, under reasonable restrictions, to exploitation 
by enterprising men from all parts of the world. 

Into Siberia there is an Immigration of 500,000 persons a year, even under the 
present immature conditions; what it will be when modern enterprise gets busy may 
be imagified when we consider the development of the Northwestern part of the 
United States. 

Other Articles in the Series, yet to be announced, will include discussions of the 
resources of Alaska, Mexico, New Zealand, Brazil, etc. 


THE CASSIER MAGAZINE COMPANY 


12 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET $3 $2 NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





hort /Reries 
- Stop Thief! 


That’s all right, but who is the thief? 


It's undoubtedly a Blond Lady. 
ill be BUT 


ae there are four Blond Ladies or four disguises of the 


same Blond Lady. 
ace of 


The Real Blond Lady 


se wanted by the Paris Police is the sweetheart of Arséne 


1 with Lupin, which doesn’t make it any easier to catch her. 
itation 


Rail- 


plies ; 


or the In the meantime 

yy may : ; ; 
dina Hlerlock Sholmes Tries to Trap Arsene Lupin 
-of the |] J 


Twelve other clever stories in the 


NY September number 


| 15 CENTS PER COPY BY THE YEAR, $1.50 
ORK 


SHORT STORIES CO., Ltd., isi street NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Book Illustrations, Advertising Brochures, 
Posters, Hangers, Book Plates, Etc.,in Line, Half- 


tone, Duograph, Three or Four Color Process 
ESTABLISHED 1889 ———_ 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Designers and Engravers 


Of Plates for Type Press Printing for all Jilustrative, Commercial or Catalogue 
Requirements 


PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Samples of Our Work in Your Line 


Ladies — prefer to va a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


HOW TO MAKE 
MORE SALES 


You are interested in that which will 
help you to get more business. You 
want to increase your sales. You want 
to hold customers and keep on selling to 
them. 


The Business Philosopher 
Can Help You 


It is the only business magazine pub- 
lished that emphasizes the power of 
personality—that combines with money- 
getting business articles instruction in 
man-building. It is intensely practical, 
yet it has a personal touch that makes 
you realize it “is something better.” 


TEN CENTS WILL BRING YOU A SAMPLE COPY 


The Sheldon University Press 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, showing sixteen 
bookish designs, will be found at 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, | = Woodward 
& Lorthrop, Washington, D. C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Yale Co 
operative Association, New Haven, 
Conn.; Johnson's Book Store, Spring: 
field, Mass. 

If your dealer does not carry them, 

Send us two-cent stamp for catalogue. 


(Special designs made to order) 


» The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


MANUSCRIPT rosett 

TO SELL 

Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 

Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


READ ADVERTISEMENTS 


ON PAGES 17 AND 18 


0 ENG. | 
Cpno!ito9 
se TONE AND ND LINE 


ENGRAVINGS 
role) Oe) - mh a hed ak 


N.W.COR.10™ & ARCH, 
PHIL p 
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| ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


STANDARD 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


M.C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. 8. COOK, Sec’ty. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





GENUINE SWISS 
MILK CHOCOLATE 


AILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a 4-Ib. 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 


FREE—send your name and address, 
and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 
sample cake. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 
60 University Place New York 


Cue Authorized 


Surplus all Earned, $175,000 


TRADESMEN’S 
TRUST COMPANY 


Chestnut and Juniper Sts. 
MOST CONVENIENT BANKING LOCATION 
N THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Bi OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Check Accounts 


2 per cent. interest on daily balances averaging $100. 
Saving Fund Accounts 
334 per cent. interest, subject to 10 days’ notice 
for withdrawal. 
Safe rentals range from $3.00 to $150.00 per 
annum, according to size and location. 
President 
PETER BOYD 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
LEWIS K. BROOKS 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
LEWIS B. HARVEY 


Capital Paid In 
$500,000 


Mo ete eatin Sos ant and facilities. 
LET US HAVE YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


When 86,000 People Tell 


You An 


Instrument Is Good 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 

There are 86,000 Emerson’ Pianos in the homes of the 


American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 86,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





SUREST 
GRIP 
Pure silk web 
Rustless metal parts 


Lightest weight 
No stitches to rip 


CLASP 


Trim, sleek ankles / 
Perfect sock support {{ 
Greatest leg comfort 
Longest service 


Our guarantee card with every pair. At dealers, 
any color, 25 cents, or we mail sample pair direct. 


PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


All lengths, any weight, fire-gilt metal parts, 
straight calfskin ends, silk sewed, long wear webs. 
Our guarantee band on every pair. At dealers, 
50c, or we mail them diréct. 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace orsilk stocking. 


Self Locking 
Loop 


Never slips 

or loses 
its For 
: sale 
gmp. by all 
dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 265c. 


C.J.HALEY &CO. 
373 & 376 Broadway, N. Y. 
Established 1870. 


The finest line of Fancy Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 


When writing to advertisers, please 


A pen that 
will make a mark from 
a fine hair-line to heavy shad- 
ing has a wide range of possibili- 
ties. All pens will not dothis. They 
haven't the Spencerian elasticity. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


do this and don’t loose their elasticity doing 
it. Each individuai pen is carefully 
* finished, tempered and polished. All 
styles—one quality 
Sample card of 12. all different, 
sent for 6c postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, 
N. 


MISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Established 1848. Offers thorough Academic, College Prepara- 
tory and Post-Graduate courses. Special attention given to Music 
and Art. Centrally located, close to the Art Ingtitutions and 
the shopping district. Catalogue upon request. 
1350 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ig 


English Dress Goods 


are made of the finest silk and best Austra- 
lian wool. 

They can easily be distinguished by their 
beauty and regularity of finish and softness in 
handle. : 

They are stamped every five yards on the 
selvedge with the manufacturers’ name, 


APricstley v (¢ 


in gilt letters, and they are rolled on the 
“Varnished Board” which is the Priestley 


Trade-mark. 
They come in all the fashionable weaves 
and colors of the season. 


For sale by leading Retail Dry Goods Stores 
throughout the United States and Canada 


mention The Book News Monthly. 
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in Serious Danger 


Mother, your baby’s life may hang upon 
the thread of trifles. 

With all the strength of your being you 
would strike down the hand that proferred 
poison to a helpless babe. 

Yet with all your watch-full-ness—all 
your mother-care it may be your hand 
that dispenses germ-laden, fever breeding 
liquids. * e * 

All thonghtful mothers pasteurize or 
sterilize baby’s milk. And it is well that 
they do. 

But pasteurization—or sterilization—is 
wholly useless unless the milk is kept 
germ-free and uncontaminated. 

For, milk exposed to air absorbs the 
germs of Typhoid, Dyptheria and Tuber- 
culosis. 

And impure air fosters these germs and 
renders milk most dangerous toa little child. 
*x * * 

There is a way of being certain of germ- 
free milk both night and day. 

Even though the milkman fail you—or 
other accident befall—you can still have 
the same pure milk. 

This certain way is through the use of 
a Thermos Bottle. ° 

For with this wonderful invention you 
can keep hot milk at even temperature— 
without fire—throughout the night and day. 


THE THERMOS JAR—Something new! Just the thing 


for maintaining the steaming temperature of meat and 
vegetables—for keeping a refreshing “‘chill-on”’ sher- 


bets, ice cream, fruits, salads. 
Ya 
Uy WY 
y Yj 
THERM 


No germ can enter—no possible con- 
tamination result. 

In security—in peace of mind—you can 
feed your baby—without vexation—with- 
out loss of sleep—without hardship. 

Surely such an innovation is worthy of any 
careful mother’s most earnest consideration. 


* * * 

Put Baby’s milk supply in this cleanly, 
sanitary, germ-proof, temperature retain- 
ing bottle and keep it there as long as 
you require. 

After 72 hours—if need be—it will be as 
pure and fresh and sweet as when it went in. 

In the nursery—at the park—any place 
you care to go—even on a train journey 
of three days duration—you can have baby’s 
own bottle-milk ready—-and uniform— 
and pure. Thermos bottles sell for $3.50 up. 


We Ask You to Please be Cautious 


There is only one genuine, vacuum bot- 
tle. The name ‘‘Thermos’’ is stamped 
plainly upon the bottom of the original. 
Please do not take something else when 
you ask for the genuine. 

We publish a very instructive little book, called “ For 
the Health of your Family.’’ There are many valuable, 
hygenic hints in this book that will prove of value in the 
nursery. We send it free—with the name of a dealer who 
sells the genuine Thermos Bottle. Please address, The 
American Thermos Bottle Company, Broadway at 27th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE THERMOS POT—Keeps tea and coffee piping 
hot— without fire—for twenty-four hours. 
Will keep cold drinks “‘Greenland-cold”’ and 
delicious for 3 days. Ask about it at dealers. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





HE advance heralds of Fall 


Fashions all proclaim the 

complete ascendency of 

Heatherbloom Taffeta as 

“ the Queen of Petticoat Fabrics. 

Rndlicitiven recognizes no class distinction—the Miss re- 

turning to college, Miladi of Fashion replenishing her 

wardrobe for the social season, the home woman, the business 

woman, all unite in recognizing Heatherbloom Taffeta as 
the most beautiful petticoat fabric in the world. 


2 La, Penton Ke SB ts 


te, 


TRADE MARK 


TAFFETA 


Petticoats 
EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


stepped from the ranks a few short years ago as rivals 
of silk—to-day, entering upon their tenth successive season, 
they outrival silk in all that appeals to the feminine mind—in style, beauty, 
brilliancy, rustle, durability and economy. 
Ask to see the new fall styles at leading stores. All shades and solid colors, 
popular stripes and fancies, severely plain or elaborately embroidered. Prices 
determined by workmanship alone—$2 and upward. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


No matter what price you pay for the petticoat, remember this: there is but one quality of Heatherbloom 
from which all genuine Heatherbloom Petticoats are made. The name is that of one distinctive, exclusive 
fabric. It does not represent a class of fabrics. 


The tremendous success of, Heatherbloom has led to wide imitation. When you are offered a petticoat 
claimed to be ‘‘as good as,” “the same as” or “better than”’ Heatherbloom, you may know it is a subter- 
fuge—an inferior imitation upon which the dealer makes more money. REFUSE IT. 
lab or at the waistband of every petticoat shown you. If it is genuine Heatherbloom, you will find this 
abe 


| SGLEE BLOOM : 


Facsimile of label | HEATHER a Facsimile of label 


Uae MARK 


sewed in the inside (center). Don’t take a garment that does not have a full and complete label, no matter 
what the clerk says. 


Heatherbloom by the yard, 40 cents—And every yard guaranteed 


Just as surely as Heatherbloom is supreme as a petticoat material, so it is far ahead of all other fabrics 
for linings, foundations, drop skirts, ete. 


Lining counter—150 shades—36 inches wide. See Heatherbloom on selvage. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago  jjyqi¥@#""¢ 


Hydegrade Fabrics 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





For Two Consecutive Months 


As Reported in THE BOOKMAN’S Official Figures from Over 400 Bookstores 


The Two Best re) 


And now, for the second time, the 
official reports throughout the coun- 
try declare it to be the best selling 
novel. There could be but one 
reason for this country-wide praise, 
the greatness which breathes like 
life through its pages, the treason 
that is summed up in a phrase —‘*‘ the 
assurance in the book itself that it 
is a star of the first magnitude, the 
most surprising novel of the year.’’ 

Cloth, $1.50 


PA FLICKINGER’S FOLKS 


Here is something new in the way of a story. 


Selling Novels 


Katrine 


By Elinor Macartney Lane 


“Trresistible’”’ is ‘‘ Katrine,” ac- 
cording to the Literary Digest, which 
finds ‘‘all the requisites of a satis- 
factory love-story”’ in Mrs. Lane’s 
romance. And ‘‘ Katrine”’ has taken 
its place already ‘‘in the front of the 
modern ranks,” as the San Francisco 
Argonant predicted, adding, ‘‘ The 
author has created a heroine with 
the stamp of natural femininity as 
exquisite as any in the world.” 

Cloth, $1.50 
By Bessie 
R. Hoover 


There is no striving after great effects, but 


the tale is as sweet as the first dreams of young love, as simple as the unconscious caress of a 


little child; 


and one believes in it as one believes 
It has to do with the ordinary people of every day life 


in the affection of his mother. 
the people Lincoln said God must 


have loved because He made so many of them—and the fun they got out of life—fun spiced with 


little troubles—is all worth while. 


JASON 


By Justus Miles Forman 


” 


is the word that was made to 
novel of Mr. Forman’s—by 
all odds his best. This is just the time of year 
to read it, too. It isa bit of a detective story 
with a chivalric love interest that is all heart 
and no problem. The scene is the Paris of 
to-day and Mr. Forman knows his Paris. 
There are eight pictures such as only Hatherell, 


R. I., makes. 


“ Ripping 
describe this new 


Cloth, $1.50 


Jonathan and David 


Wustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


The Men of the Mountain 


By S. R. Crockett 


A tale of the Franco-Prussian War in the 
“Year Terrible’’—that is, 1871. The German 
army’s presence in Switzerland is the occasion 
of the story, which gives a charming picture 
of Swiss family life, even in the stirring scenes 
of war. The hero is a young Swiss minister, 
French-naturalized, of the Geneva Church, who 
deplores war, and goes about unarmed. The 
plot has many exciting developments, much 
humor, and a liberal share of romance. 

Cloth, $1.50 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


This is a simple village story, with an old man’s gentle character and affection for his dog as the 
It belongs to that class of stories that take hold by reason of their sincerity 


governing motive. 
and unaffected pathos. 


Henry Hudson New York, 


Henry Hudson and his several voyages, 


With Illustrations by W. T. Smedley. 


By Thomas A. Janvier The author, an historian of old 
here gives 
particularly the last. 


Pictorial Cover. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents ne 


an historical and personal account 0 
Cloth, 75 Cents ne 


it is rare indeed that any one publishing firm has had the distinction of providing the public with the two 


best selling novels in a given month—almost never 
before has this happened in two consecutive months. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Times Printing Hous 
Philadelphia 





